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A century of progress 
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have passed since the 
Christ- Child came to lead 
us to a better understand- X 


ing of the real values in life. 
In this season we are again 
challenged to listen to the 
still small voice. The whole 
world pauses for a day to 
celebrate His birth. 
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A Philosophy of Education 
for the State of Wisconsin 


To the Wisconsin Teaching Profession 


This philosophy is offered with the sincere conviction that it points the way to necessary re- 
adjustments in educational emphases. Despite tumultuous challenges hurled at education and the 
conflict on objectives, we have tried to set forth purposes and means whereby the school can become 
more potent in modern life. 

The entire statement has been submitted to various professional groups for review and many 
suggestions received have been incorporated. The general approval given by educators of Wisconsin 
and other states encourages us to hope for its influence upon our schools. Translation of the philoso- 
phy into school practice is obviously out of the hands of the Council. It is hoped, therefore, that 
teachers will take a few points which appeal to them and develop techniques by which they may be 
carried out. Adoption of the entire program by one teacher or school for experimental purposes, 
would, in our opinion, be unwise. 

Your committee will appreciate reports from teachers upon any classroom methods developed up- 
on the basis of this philosophy. —Teacher Training Council 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES ment. The teacher should make every effort 
; ; to make the pupils responsible to social forces 
The character of any educational system 1S within and anaes the school rather than 
Cag by ae —erree _ = center responsibility in himself. The tradi- 
ceptable idea underlying educational objec- tional school is a teacher-dominated autocracy 
tives is the growth of the individual so that he 
- : : : rather than a democracy. The teacher or 
wil act an wisely ” possible in the social some force still farther removed from the 
ee of which he wily tipped become a mem-~ “learner sets the tasks, the standards of learn- 
ber. Acting wisely in this connection is to be . . 
, ai - ing and conduct, and the teacher appropriates 
interpreted as acting in such a way that he will oll judiatel ead enscutive snthaciin. ts the 
ke the greatest possible contribution to . : a 
a * vies th P ti ‘vethe great- %™™ democratic school is not meant that the 
SRY ORS ee ee Coes Seg school should be administered by the pupils 
est possible personal satisfaction. These seg ° without due respect for society and its insti- 
ends are not regarded as essentially in conflict. tutions, leet the school autem deal te ach 
that the pupils can assume all responsibility 
consistent with other social interests that are 
The essential idea in democracy is that of in any way connected with the school, and re- 
respect for personality—the consideration of spect for these interests should be recognized 
people as persons and not as things. If weare through reason and understanding rather than 
to develop in America a democratic society, through authoritative control. Only begin- 
the school cannot escape partial responsibility. nings have been made in the reorganization of 
All the relations of the school must conform the traditional autocratic school to make it 
to this principle in practice as well as in more democratic. These are found chiefly in 
theory . The idea of growth thr ough critical the modern kindergarten and primary grades. 
thinking fits in with democracy since it condi- We should not preach democracy and con- 
tions human action upon wise self-expression. tinue to practice its opposite in our educa- 
The teacher-dominated school does not allow tional institutions. 
for the freedom necessary for growth through 
self-expression in a typically social environ- INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


DEMOCRACY 


, This article was originally published in pamphlet There is a wide range of difference in the 
orm. It is reprinted in The Phi Delta Kappan by spe- : . — . _ 
Gl pemtatel of Us Gallas Geebiian Cound = rates at which individuals develop, intellec 

tually and emotionally. For the same individ- 
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ual also, the rate of growth is neither constant 
in any one line nor uniform in different lines 
of educational endeavor. Since an individual 
develops best when his environment tends 
neither to accelerate nor to retard his growth 
beyond the present limits of his native capac- 
ity, constant vigilance must be exercised by 
the teacher in the adjustment of the pupil’s 
educational surroundings. The purpose of 
differentiating the curriculum is to provide for 
different child interests and not for different 
levels of ability. Provision should be made in 
each curriculum for different ubility levels. 


Tue ATTITUDE OF INQUIRY 


One of the basic principles involved in the 
growth of the human mind is that of critical 
inquiry. This means open-mindedness, toler- 
ation of others’ views, deferring judgment and 
a willingness to alter beliefs in the light of 
new evidence. School procedures should be 


controlled by this scientific attitude. In cases 
where the evidence is sufficiently conclusive 
to warrant independent action, educational 
practice should stimulate the individual to act 
according to his convictions even though they 
may run counter to tradition or to usually ac- 
cepted social practice. Present practice, how- 


ever, should be accepted as the guide until 
there is a reasonable doubt established as to 
its superiority to the proposed change. The 
teacher’s attitude, therefore, should be that of 
inquiry, of problem-solving, rather than that 
of ready acceptance or of uncritical rejection 
of new ideas. 


CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS 


The principle of free inquiry is often in con- 
flict with the personal interests and opinions 
of individuals and groups. The problem of 
how far the school can go in the study and dis- 
cussion of controversial questions is a difficult 
one. Personal beliefs must be respected but 
on the other hand we can only find the best so- 
lution of our most difficult political, social, 
and economic problems through both inten- 
sive and extensive study and discussion of 
them. Partizanship has no place in the school 
but opportunity for free inquiry must be 
protected. 


INTERESTS AS EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


The principle of growth emphasizes the 
present life of the child rather than prepara- 
tion for adulthood. Both the direction and 
rate of the pupil’s growth are closely related 


to his present interests. These act both as 
cause and as effect. Habits are not consciously 
formed except on the basis of desire and inter. 
est. The school can scarcely serve the child 
better than by helping him to acquire an as. 
sortment of interests which are in line with his 
native capacities. These interests should 
multiply and strengthen his social relations 
as well as his personal satisfactions. They 
represent, therefore, the basis of his moral life 
and they furnish the drive that carries him 
through difficulties to the realization of his 
desires. 


Some EssenTIAL Factors or LEARNING 


Interest, satisfaction, and success are closely 
related factors of learning. The motive power 
of self-directed activity is purpose and inter- 
est. When activity is successful, that is, when 
conscious progress is being made toward a 
goal, the activity is accompanied by interest 
and followed by satisfaction. The reverse is 
also true. The driving power of purpose, the 
stimulation of interest, and the satisfaction re- 
sulting from successful effort are essential fac- 
tors of learning. Attitudes are, therefore, all 
important in education. It has been demon- 
strated that learning takes place more rapidly 
when the learner knows how well he is 
succeeding. 

It is evident from the preceding statement 
that only beginnings in learning can be forced 
from without. Purposes which are self-initi- 
ated or freely appropriated create true learn- 
ing situations. Coercion may and often does 
produce an attitude of opposition. One of the 
chief defects of the traditional school is its 
emphasis on coercion rather than on purpose. 
Unless outward compulsion is soon replaced 
by the inner drive of purpose, learning is 
thwarted and opposing attitudes are devel- 
oped. These are cardinal principles of the 
Wisconsin Philosophy of Education. 


Se.tr-DrrecTION NECESSARY IN LEARNING 


Artificial or external stimuli may and often 
do set up the goals and methods of approach, 
but no critical learning takes place until the 
individual has accepted the goal as his own 
and his interest in reaching the goal is con- 
stantly stimulated by an understanding of his 
progress toward the goal. Outside forces may 
stimulate inside forces to action, but critical 
learning takes place only insofar as the inside 
forces become self-directing in their interplay 
with outside forces in the quest for the objec- 
tive. Though artificial stimuli, or stimuli not 
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inherent in the goal or the progress toward the 
goal, may be accepted in a critical educational 
set-up, the inherent danger in the abuse of 
these stimuli is so great that extreme care 
must be exercised to limit their use, especially 
coercive stimuli, to individual cases where a 
careful analysis indicates that such stimuli 
are necessary to obtain a critical educational 
set-up. Since the method of problem attack 
is the dominant objective, no educational 
process can be justified under the above phi- 
losophy where the coercive elements are con- 
sistently dominant, or where coercion is used 
when the objective can be obtained through 
critical practice. Under this philosophy, an 
educational set-up must be judged solely from 
the amount of self-directed activity it stimu- 
lates in the contemplation of worthwhile 


problems. 
GROWTH AND “THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL” 


The philosophy of growth is consistent with 
the child-centered school if by that term is 
meant educating the child so to understand 
his social and natural environment as to make 
it possible for him to get the highest degree of 
satisfaction out of his social relations. It is 
not consistent with the child-centered school 
if such a school means developing an individ- 
ual so that he receives satisfaction only when 
he can make everything in his environment 
yield to his own desires no matter how un- 
social these may be. It is consistent with the 
society-centered school if this means that the 
individual is to be brought to understand his 
relations with his environment in such a way 
that he lives most fully as an individual when 
he is living most completely for society. It is 
not in agreement with the society-centered 
school if it means to develop in the child a 
blind indoctrinated slavish adherence to the 
accepted social customs irrespective of his in- 
dividual well being. 

The characteristics of a child-centered 
school as conceived in this philosophy are 
freedom, initiative, activity, interest, and self- 
expression for every pupil. These qualities 
are in contrast with those of the traditional 
teacher-centered school. These new ideas and 
ideals for the school have grown out of the 
new educational philosophy and psychology 
here advocated and are in harmony with 
them. They have already revolutionized prac- 
tice in the kindergarten and primary grades 
and have modified the administration of uni- 
versity graduate schools. It is of the greatest 
importance that every teacher should study 
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the advantages of the new child-centered 
school as well as its dangers. 


EDUCATION AS ADJUSTMENT 


Adjustment is regarded by many educators 
as the chief aim of education. The institu- 
tions of society become the dominant educa- 
tional objectives rather than individual free- 
dom. There is direct opposition between the 
ideas of education as adjustment and educa- 
tion as growth through problem-solving. The 
character of instruction and of the curriculum 
under one of these aims differs widely from 
that under the other. The nature of these two 
concepts is such, however, that they represent 
the opposite ends of a scale along which hu- 
man relations move, sometimes approaching 
one extreme and sometimes the other. The 
school must continually seek the most satis- 
factory solution of this age-old problem of in- 
dividual freedom versus institutional con- 
trol, the relation of the wolf to the pack, and 
must fashion its organization and instruction 
accordingly. 


THE PROBLEM OF DRILL 


The educational principles here accepted 
imply that a large part of education consists 
of problem-solving activities. There is also 
in the curriculum, however, a considerable 
amount of skills, habits and informational data 
useful as tools and means rather than as ends 
in themselves. In general these tools and 
skills are best acquired incidentally in connec- 
tion with their use in reaching some end de- 
sired by the pupil rather than by formal drill 
apart from such use. The difficulty in the lat- 
ter procedure is to secure, when needed, the 
transfer or application desired. Common ex- 
perience indicates, however, that for the sake 
of economy of time and without too great a 
violation of the principle of interest, these 
tools and skills may possibly be taught 
through formal drill. Such a course is justi- 
fied only when suitable follow-up tests indi- 
cate that the power to use the tool in a 
new problematic situation has actually been 
achieved. 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING 


The nature and possible extent of transfer 
together with the conditions under which it 
may be secured must be carefully considered 
in formulating an educational program. The 
solution of this problem belongs to psychology 
which up to the present time has given only a 
partial answer. It is generally agreed among 
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psychologists, however, (1) that transfer is 
possible, but not automatic; (2) that the 
amount of transfer depends on the intelligence 
of the child, the nature of the learning expe- 
rience, and the technique of the teacher. This 
statement throws a tremendous responsibility 
on the teacher and her helpers who must now 
determine where expected transfer is lacking 
and how it may be achieved. 


Tue ScHOOL AS ONE EpUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Amonc MAny 


The public school is but one of the educa- 
tional institutions of society. Its functions are 
limited by its nature and its organization. 
Constant study should be made to determine 
what can and should be taught in the school, 
and what cannot. Much of the present failure 
ascribed to the school is probably due to the 
fact that it is attempting to secure educational 
outcomes beyond its power to teach. The 
school cannot compete, but must fully coop- 
erate with the other educational agencies of 
the community. 

These limitations necessitate a careful selec- 
tion of the educational factors to be empha- 
sized in the school. Only a limited part of a 
child’s education is directly or indirectly the 
result of formal school education. The great 
school of life of which the formal school is 
only a factor is responsible for the child’s edu- 
cation. The school should not try to assume 
the responsibility for all phases of child edu- 
cation, but that part of it which is vital, trans- 
ferable, and is not furnished in the desirable 
degree by any other agency. For instance, the 
school, on account of the above limitations, 
can at best be a small factor in the health edu- 
cation of the child. In this education it is lim- 
ited to assisting rather than taking the lead. 
On the other hand, in the case of beginning 
reading, the school must accept leadership be- 
cause society has no other educational force 
that will accomplish this very desirable part of 
the child’s education. An analysis of the 
school’s function in the general educational 
objectives is necessary to selection of the sub- 
ject matter and activities in an effective pro- 
gram of school education. 





It may be of interest to know that the Teacher 
Training Council was not organized for the pur- 
pose of setting up a statement of educational ob- 
jectives. The primary purpose of the State 
Teachers’ Association in sponsoring the commit- 
tee was to reorganize and correlate the various 
teacher training curricula. Wisconsin’s statutes 
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provide no board having jurisdiction over jj 
higher institutions. The avowed purpose of oy; 
group was to attempt a coordination of agencies 
by extralegal means. 

The Council set to work about four years ago 
to formulate a teacher training program. It set 
up five divisions as requisite to such a pr 
viz: (1) selectivity of students, (2) guidance jp 
determining the field the candidate was to enter, 
(3) the training period or course, (4) placement 
of graduates in teaching positions, (5) in-service 
training. Then came the outline of specific rec. 
ommendations and formulation of the curriculum, 
We got nowhere in our discussion or work. Re. 
gardless of what approach we used or the subject 
under discussion no agreement on any phase of 
teacher training was possible. The reason was 
that all members had different points of view, dif. 
ferent objectives. Every project sooner or 
later ran up against the question, What are our 
objectives? 

Through sheer necessity, therefore, we dropped 
the outline and set out to develop a philosophy of 
education to which all might subscribe and one 
that would give us a basis upon which and from 
which we might proceed. After three years of 
meetings, discussions, and special committees, a 
statement on our position has finally been pre- 
sented to the teaching profession of our state. 

—O. H. PLenzxke, Chairman Wisconsin 
Teacher Training Council 








A. A.A. §. 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science recently voted to 
charge a uniform registration fee of $1.00 
for the meetings of the association. In the 
past the registration fees have been $1.00 
for members of the A. A. A. S. and $2.00 
for others. This reduced registration fee 
will be of interest to many of our Phi Delta 
Kappa members who attend these annual 
meetings during the Christmas holidays. 

The next meeting of the association will 
be held at Atlantic City, December 27 to 
31, 1932. The standard certificate plan of 
one and one-half fare for the round trip 
has been offered by the railways. Lower 
excursion rates may be in effect on some 
of the railroads. Further information may 
be secured from Charles F. Roos, Perma- 
nent Secretary A. A. A. S., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 





























Education as Professional Service 


HE term “service” is shot through with 

social implications and has now been 
spread over all the processes of supplying 
human needs. It exhibits the whole gamut 
of human motives from the utter selfishness 
of personal profit to the supreme sacrifice of 
self in the interests of personal and institu- 
tional welfare. 

One of the early insights of John Dewey 
was a very important distinction between 
Nature and Human Nature. This distinction 
is elaborated in Human Nature and Conduct, 
and was brought to a climax in his later 
volume, Experience and Nature. Processes 
in Nature are explained by the principles of 
cause and effect and are one-way processes 
strung on the thread of time. Human Na- 
ture, endowed with the powers of reflection 
and deliberation, manipulates certain causes 
and by this procedure raises them into means 
and then some effects become consequences 
referred to a responsible agent. Instead of 
the two factors, organism and environment, 


we have the phenomena of (1) agent, (2) 


situation and (3) reciprocal responses. 
“Visions of consequences determine delib- 
eration and we have the phenomena of two- 
way action.” 

As far as I know, Dewey never arose to a 
higher and more important distinction be- 
tween “human” and “personal.” On this 
score the insight and criticisms of Dr. Her- 
man Horne are valid and important. The 
primary problem of human beings as humans 
is survival. The supreme problem of per- 
sons is triumph. This personal and institu- 
tional triumph is created by effort. Most 
human needs are supplied by exchange or by 
trade—not so personal needs. They are sup- 
plied by professional service. There need be 
no implication of grading or degrading any 
form of service. The most menial service 
may be inspired and directed by the highest 
motives and result in the highest personal 
satisfactions. The significance and impor- 
tance of this distinction between human and 
personal needs emerges in the unexplained 
phenomena of suffering. In the “Quest for 
Certainty” Dewey writes on Escape from 


By C. E. Rugh, Lambda 21, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. The paper was 
originally presented as an address to Lambda Chapter 
by Brother Rugh. 


Peril (Chapter I) and says that, “Quest for 
complete certainty can be fulfilled in pure 
knowledge alone. Such is the verdict of our 
most enduring philosophic tradition.” We 
must admit the truth of this statement but 
must also admit that “complete certainty” 
and “pure knowledge” are figments of philo- 
sophic imagining. In fairness to Dewey it 
must be said that his word is certainly uncer- 
tain enough and his theory of knowledge has 
plenty of relativity in it. 

The problem of service particularly at the 
professional level must face the unsolved 
problem of suffering, and the new researches 
into pain make it necessary to distinguish be- 
tween pain as a biological remedial agency 
and suffering as a psychological and sociolog- 
ical problem. Suffering is only possible in 
the case of persons endowed as they are with 
a unique and distinguishing nervous system 
and corresponding psychological functions. 

We need not here be concerned with the 
theories of suffering of persons. One of the 
distinctive characteristics of persons is the 
capacity for suffering and the more important 
capacity to recover. The suffering of per- 
sons affords the occasions for the highest 
forms of service and the point to be made 
here is that the so-called learned professions 
had their inception and their development in 
the conscious endeavor to meet the problems 
of the suffering of persons. The medical pro- 
fession evolved out of the attempts to help 
persons recover and escape from the conse- 
quences of disease. The legal profession has 
grown up in the endeavor to recover and 
escape the consequences of injustice. The 
profession of the ministry evolved out of the 
endeavor to help persons recover and escape 
from the consequences of sin and unright- 
eousness. 

If we apply this formula to the vocation of 
the educator then his problem is to try to 
help persons recover or escape from the con- 
sequences of ignorance and superstition. 

What is a profession?—In spite of the his- 
toric development of the so-called “learned 
professions” this term has been spread over 
a wide range of vocations varying in purpose, 
technique and outcome. Perhaps the worst 
degradation of the term is its application to 
quack psychologists who can save you from 
everything except the loss of your money 
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paid to him or her. The Century Dictionary 
defines “profession” as follows: “. . ...A 
vocation in which a professed knowledge of 
some department of science or learning is 
used by its practical application to affairs of 
others, either in advising, guiding or teach- 
ing them or in serving their interests or wel- 
fare in the practice of an art founded on it.” 
It will be noted that social implications are 
involved. The same is true of the list given 
in the National Education Association Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. IX, No.1. The criterion 
here used is the fact that the vocation an- 
nounces a code of ethics and teaches this 
code. A code of ethics implied intimate re- 
sponsible social contacts. This report lists 
eight professions: (1) architecture, (2) com- 
merce and business, (3) dentistry, (4) jour- 
nalism, (5) law, (6) medicine, (7) nursing, 
and (8) education. It is noteworthy that the 
ministry and engineering are omitted from 
this list though they are often referred to as 
professions. 

If we make this possession of scientific 
knowledge the differentia of professions from 
other vocations, then we need an adjective 
to differentiate those forms of service that 
are determined by personal needs in those 
fields of experience where suffering is pos- 
sible. We may use the term “personal.” The 
efficient professional service in these fields is 
determined by the personal needs of the per- 
sons served and not by the comfort, con- 
venience or profit of the server. 

The complexity of education—Education 
has become so common and faith in it so 
general that most persons take it for granted, 
somewhat like the weather. It seems seldom 
to occur to most persons that education is the 
most complex process the human mind can 
contemplate. This complexity is due to a 
number of factors, the most important being 
the complexity of persons. There is a new 
estimate of the number of cells in the human 
body. That number is twenty-eight trillion. 
The chemistry and vital processes of a great 
number of those cells are the most complex 
we know but it is the learning combinations 
of the cortical cells that exhibit the all but in- 
finite complexity. “In a cubic centimeter of 
water the number of atoms is 10 to the power 
24. Extending the. computation, the solar 
system contains 10 to the power 56 atoms and 
the entire visible sidereal universe contains 
about 10 to the power 66” atoms. Recently 
Eddington says that 66 should be 79. If a 
million cortical nerve cells were connected 


one with another in groups of only two 
neurons in all possible combinations, the 
number of different patterns of interneuronic 
connections thus provided would be express. 
‘ed by the number 10 to the power 2,783,000, 
(Herrick, Brains of Rats and Men, pp. 4 and 
5.) This is the number of one million but 
there are some nine billion such cells in the 
cortex. This possible complexity of educa- 
tion suggested by the complexity of persons 
is compounded in service because it is social, 
It is little wonder that educative processes 
have been differentiated and specialized. 

A second cause of complexity is found in 
science. Science proceeds by analysis and 
as yet has never arrived at serious syntheses 
in the interests of integration. Scientific 
management has made a god of efficiency, 
Now to attain and maintain a high degree of 
efficiency it is necessary to narrow the field of 
a function so that one may become an expert. 
If being an expert carried with it the appre- 
ciation of expertness, the case would not be 
so bad. Just the opposite seems to be the 
case. Many experts in a narrow field seem 
to be nitwits in most other respects and the 
result is unlimited conflicts and confusion. 

Because of this supreme complexity and 
differentiation through science, educational 
service is subject to more differentiation and 
specialization than any other personal service 
and this is one of the pregnant causes of the 
present uncertainty and confusion. On this 
point President Glenn Frank says: “The un- 
pardonable sin of Western leadership, the 
wages of which may yet be the death of West- 
ern civilization, was committed when West- 
ern education was permitted to become a 
series of relatively unrelated specialisms, in- 
stead of its being made to center around, or, 
at least come to climax in a coherent planned 
attack upon the problem of creating, com- 
prehending, and controlling the civilization in 
whichg Western man must live his life and 

his ried enterprises.” (Thunder 
and Dawn, ¥. 210.) 

The most terrible criticism now launched 
against education is found in the fact that in 
spite of at least a statistical increase in kinds 
and amount of education, there is increase in 
vice, crime, unemployment and poverty. The 
primary function and first stage of these per- 
sonal professions has been dealing with these 
immediate remedial procedures which help 
persons to recover from and escape from 
specific maladjustments. The fatalistic phi- 
losophies of life and reality have been dis- 
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d to accept these maladjustments as in- 
evitable and the world, or civilization, has 
been slow to move into the second stage of 
undertaking the prevention of these occa- 
sions of suffering. The profession of medi- 
cine has made the most progress. Smallpox 
and typhoid fever have all but been extermi- 
nated in intelligent communities. The legal 
profession has been least successful, in part 
due to the fact that law as such is only a 
schoolmaster to tell us of wrongdoing. There 
is another fallacy in legal procedure and that 
is respect for precedent. The profession of 
the ministry is coming more and more to be- 
lieve in and employ educational method in 
the interests of prevention. 

The unique and commanding position of 
education lies in the fact that solving prob- 
lems of ignorance and superstition helps to 
solve the problems of these other three pro- 
fessions. However the specific suffering as 
a consequence of ignorance and superstition 
is just as real and it is even deeper seated 
than that resulting from disease, sin and in- 
justice. In many cases and in many particu- 
lars these other primary professions have 
been teaching professions in their practice 
as well as in their preparation. 

In a world like this amid this unbridled 
differentiation and specialization, we may 
certainly expect continuing maladjustments 
of many kinds so that personal service of this 
remedial kind will still be necessary and it 
should be carried to a high degree of effi- 
ciency, but we do sorely need constructive 
leadership in the field of prevention. 

The supreme need of these, our times, is 
creative leadership in this field of personal 
and institutional development that will be 
the greatest preventive. 

The supreme achievement of personality 
and the institutions is triumphant living. 
The profession of education should aim at 
nothing less. 





The Chinese at School 


Do you realize that ten million children, 
men and women in China are attending 
schools of all grades from primary to and 
through the university in that country? We 
are told by Mr. Cressy, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Christian Colleges in China, that 
the school enrollment increases each year and 
that the standard of instruction offered is be- 
ing steadily improved. Children are com- 
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monly admitted to the four-year primary 
school at the age of six. Up to 1910, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cressy, Chinese women and girls 
rarely attended school, and as late as 1915 
only one government high school for girls 
had been established, although there was a 
considerable number of girls’ normal schools 
of high school grade. 





The Annual N.E. A. Luncheon 


On to Minneapolis for the annual meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence, Feb- 
ruary 25 to March 2, 1933. 

Do not forget the annual Luncheon of Phi 
Delta Kappa on Tuesday noon, February 28, 
which promises to be one of unusual interest. 
Watch the bulletin boards for the usual 
luncheon announcement and note the de- 
tailed announcement which will appear in 
the February issue of The Phi Delta Kappan. 

Minneapolis is the home of one of the oldest 
chapters of Phi Delta Kappa, Eta Chapter at 
the University of Minnesota. Members of 
the chapter will doubtless be on their best 
behavior and ready to welcome you in 
every possible way. Give them a chance. 
The officers are H. O. Soderquist, Leslie 
Bergren, S. E. Torsten Lund, Wilbur F. Mur- 
ra, Ernest M. Hanson, and J. G. Umstattd. 





Do You Know 


That 23 of every 1,000 adult Americans are 
college graduates? 

That 125 of every 1,000 are high-school 
graduates? 

That the chances of a boy or girl going to 
high school which were only 1 in 25 in 1890 
are now 1 in 2? 

That the chances of a boy or girl going to 
college which were only 1 in 33 in 1890 are 
now 1 in 6? 

That 1 of every 4 Americans attended some 
kind of school during the past year? 

That ten cents per day paid by every per- 
son of voting age in the United States would 
pay the entire bill for public education, ele- 
mentary, high school, college, and university? 

That 100,000 unemployed young men and 
young women high-school graduates are us- 
ing rain checks on their high-school diplomas? 
That the registration in high schools of former 
graduates has increased 800 per cent through- 
out the United States in the last 10 years? 








A Teacher-Preparation Program 


HILE colleges and universities 

throughout the country are making 
changes in curricula and organization in an 
effort to stem the tide of overproduction of 
teachers in an already saturated profession, 
the School of Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, after careful study during the 
past year, has revised its courses and cur- 
ricula and effected an organization, not for 
the purpose of eliminating students from 
teaching preparation curricula, but rather 
with a view to producing a higher type of 
teacher, skilled thoroughly in content and 
teaching techniques. 

It has been contended in educational circles 
that content or subject matter is the back- 
bone of a curriculum designed to prepare 
teachers. The professional subjects or tech- 


niques of teaching, too, have been recognized 
as being vitally important to the success of a 
beginning teacher and to the growth of a 
teacher in service. These two aspects of the 
preparation of a teacher have long been sep- 


arated; the liberal arts college with its de- 
partment of education has seemingly stressed 
content or subject matter, and minimized 
professional training while the teachers col- 
leges and normal schools have apparently 
overemphasized professional education 
courses. Neither condition is desirable. 

Universities with separate colleges of edu- 
cation and liberal arts colleges have in most 
instances failed to utilize the facilities avail- 
able. The staff of a college of education has 
been composed of persons interested in pro- 
fessional education—theory, practice, and 
research; a similar situation has prevailed 
among the staff of a college of liberal arts 
and sciences where the members are chiefly 
interested in content of the usual academic 
subjects found among university cfferings. 
These two forces should be united and in 
agreement if students who plan teaching 
careers are to be adequately prepared. 

This union is not a goal to be attained with- 
out controversy. On the one hand are the 
professional educators striving rightly to 
make a place for themselves; on the other 
are the subject matter specialists who, in 
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many cases, at least, deny the existence of 
anything outside their own fields. Many 
colleges and universities have attempted to 
merge these two apparently conflicting 
agencies in the preparation of a teacher, 
Some universities have suggested plans 
which have never materialized; others haye 
compromised by having the education fac- 
ulty teach what are frequently termed “pro- 
fessionalized subject-matter courses,” but it 
has remained for the School of Education at 
the University of Pittsburgh, as far as | 
know, to be the first to effect a functional 
plan of teacher-preparation that includes a 
definite place for both professional educators 
and content specialists, each cooperating 
with the other toward a definite goal—the 
preparation of well qualified, well developed 
prospective teachers. 

The plan at the University of Pittsburgh is 
to utilize the services of members of the col- 
lege of liberal arts who are whole-heartedly 
interested in the preparation of a teacher. A 
canvass of the faculty resulted in appointing 
twenty-three professors in the College of 
Liberal Arts as members also of the faculty 
of the School of Education. These persons 
will function in a dual capacity. They will 
be more than nominal members of the edu- 
cation staff, for they will be given assign- 
ments to teach classes in their subject fields 
that are confined to students in teacher- 
preparation curricula. Furthermore, these 
new members of the School of Education fae- 
ulty will assist in the problem of curriculum 
revision that is being undertaken; they will 
help determine the best combination of 
courses within major and minor fields of 
study. These combinations will be named 
only after there has been made a careful 
study of present practice and future needs. 

The members of the faculty interested in 
the professional aspects of teacher-prepara- 
tion will have their part in the program. The 
special methods, introduction to teaching, 
and practice teaching courses will come 
under the guidance of this group. Their 
work, however, will be closely woven with 
that of the subject teachers. 

The ease with which the program has been 
established at the University of Pittsburgh 
has come about largely because, for the time 
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being, the School of Education and the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts are under one adminis- 
trative head. Dean L. P. Sieg, through his 
dual administrative responsibility has been 
able to create this sound and justifiable pro- 

of teacher-preparation through the 
natural and sincere cooperation of the facul- 
ties of the School of Education and of the 
College. 

The program has been inaugurated with- 
out coercion, without conflict; many tradi- 
tional views of education have been cast 
aside; numerous personal prejudices have 
been overshadowed in the desire to make the 
program a success. 

In this connection, it is interesting and of 
significance to note that the suggestions 
made by Dean Harry S. Ganders of Teachers 
College, Syracuse University, in his article, 
“Bases for College Cooperation in the Uni- 
versity,” have been functioning at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh for several months. 
The fact that two institutions, preparing 
teachers, have independently formulated 
similar principles for cooperative effort with- 
in a university and that one has already a 
functioning program seems to indicate a 
trend toward a new policy in teacher-prep- 
aration. Regardless of its genesis, the im- 
portance of this new policy lies in its success, 
and success depends upon continuous co- 
operative effort of the faculty of the School 
of Education and that of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts toward a common goal. Hereto- 
fore, at the University of Pittsburgh, at least, 
no such goal has existed. 

Those charged with the responsibility of 
preparing students to become teachers might 
well give careful consideration to the policies 
governing the operation of what, at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, is believed to be a 
functional program. These include: 

1. Organization, under a single adminis- 
trative head, of the liberal arts and education 
faculties. This may be brought about by ex- 
panding the education faculty through the 
acquisition of some arts and science teachers, 
but it will be more effective if certain pro- 
fessors already attached to the arts and 
science faculty of a university are given also 
appointments to the education faculty. Sim- 
larly, certain members of the education fac- 
ulty should be given also appointments to 
_1. Harry S. Ganders. “Bases for College Cooperation 
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the college faculty in those departments in 
which, by training, they are qualified to 
teach. 

2. Allocation of responsibilities of members 
of the newly created combined faculty; prin- 
ples clearly defining the place of professional 
courses in a teacher-preparation program 
and their relation to the arts and science 
courses. 

3. Unification of the several aspects of 
teacher-preparation curricula. This can be 
accomplished only through an understand- 
ing of and a knowledge about the teaching 
situation that will confront a student when 
he completes his university course. 

4. Selection of professors who have had 
wide and varied contacts with public school 
problems to study the curricula and effect 
changes. 

Although the personnel aspects of a school 
of education are of great importance, the 
curriculum problems are of considerably 
more significance if the product of a school 
is to meet successfully the competition with 
which it will be confronted in the world out- 
side the university. 

That the program of studies should be uni- 
fied is the basic principle underlying the cur- 
riculum revision that has just been completed 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Through 
the efforts of a committee composed of Edu- 
cation and Liberal Arts professors, curricula, 
which it is expected will produce a teacher 
more thoroughly professionalized and more 
adequately prepared, have been designed. 
In some instances the old curricula were re- 
vised and in others entirely new arrange- 
ments were effected. 

In all curricula there will be a common 
body of professional education. These 
courses begin in the second year with an 
orientation or preview course, called Back- 
ground for Current Problems in Education, 
and follow through in sequence to the senior 
year where The Meaning of Education, a 
rounding-out, philosophical treatment of the 
problems of education, is offered. 

The other common professional courses 
are Introduction to Teaching, Educational 
Psychology, and Introduction to Educational 
Measurements. Specialization in  profes- 
sional work does not begin until a student 
reaches the third year. Here are placed the 
methods courses in the various subjects and, 

(Continued on page 108) 





In-Service Training of Teachers 


HIS article will attempt to explain briefly 

the system of in-service professional de- 
velopment of teachers in use at the present 
time in the Philippine Islands. 


Tue NEED FoR SUCH A PROGRAM 


The need for a well-organized and persist- 
ently carried out program of in-service 
teacher development is not only present in the 
Philippine Islands as it is in most other places, 
but it is present to a larger degree there, owing 
to the relatively small proportion of the 
teachers who have completed the teacher 
training curricula of normal schools and col- 
leges of education. In August, 1931, there was 
a total of 27,636 Filipino teachers employed in 
the public elementary, and secondary schools. 
Of this total, 24,125 were employed in the ele- 
mentary schools, and 1,620 taught in the sec- 
ondary schools. Only 32.27 per cent, however, 
of all the Filipino teachers employed were 
graduates of colleges of education or of nor- 
mal schools, either of the secondary level, or 
the two-year and three-year collegiate level. 
This per cent is a very commendable increase, 
however, over the per cent of professionally 
trained Filipino teachers employed in 1925, 
when there were only 2,148 college or normal 
graduates in the service, a total of 8.52 per 
cent of professionally trained Filipino teach- 
ers teaching in the elementary, and secondary 
schools of the Islands. In August, 1931, 28.36 
per cent of the elementary teachers were 
normal graduates or college of education 
graduates. 

A brief picture of the organization of nor- 
mal schools in the Philippines should be given, 
before proceeding further. There is in Manila 
an insular normal school operated on the jun- 
ior college level, which had an enrollment 
during 1931-1932 of 1,672 students. Eight 
provincial normal schools are also operated, 
giving a curriculum of professional, and aca- 
demic subjects, on the secondary level. These 
provincial normal schools are widely scat- 
tered in different parts of the archipelago, and 
at the beginning of the school year 1931-1932 
they had a total enrollment of 3,686 students. 
Normal courses on the secondary level are 
operated in seven academic high schools, lo- 
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cated in seven other provinces. These norma] 
courses enrolled last year 1,103 students; mak. 
ing a combined total of 6,461 students who 
were preparing as teachers of academic sub. 
jects in teacher training institutions operated 
under the Philippine Bureau of Education 
during 1931-1932. 


MEeEtuHops oF IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF 
SECONDARY TEACHERS 


The Bureau urges its secondary teachers to 
increase their teaching efficiency by attend- 
ing summer courses at the local universities 
and teachers colleges, most of which are lo- 
cated in Manila. Several hundred of them 
thus put the long vacation period to profitable 
use. Besides this, many demonstration classes 
are held during the school year, in the various 
high school subjects, in the academic high 
schools, one of which is located in each of the 
48 provinces, and four in the city of Manila. 
These demonstration classes are taught by 
the strongest teachers in the respective fields 
of subject matter; the American teachers of 
English demonstrating in this subject, in those 
high schools having one or more American 
teachers. These demonstration classes are 
held several times during the year, and are 
attended by those secondary teachers who are 
assigned as instructors in the particular sub- 
jects for which the demonstrations are given. 
The demonstrations are usually followed later 
in the day by a conference of the observing 
teachers with the demonstration teachers, 
during which the lesson is analyzed and 
discussed. 

The secondary principals also conduct 
teachers’ meetings at regular intervals 
throughout the year, as a means of bringing 
the most modern methods of teaching to the 
attention of the instructors. These meetings 
are frequently addressed by supervisors from 
the Bureau’s office in Manila. 


MeEtuHops oF IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Much attention is being given to the pro 
fessional development of the elementary 
teachers’ in-service. The chief methods i 
use are: 

1. Vacation normal schools conducted by the 
Bureau of Education, and vacation courses o 
fered in colleges and universities. 
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2. Interclass observation of instruction by 
teachers on visiting days. 

3, Provincial, and district normal institutes. 

4. Weekly or semimonthly professional con- 
ferences for all elementary teachers and prin- 
cipals in supervisory districts. 

5, Central-school teachers’ meetings. 

6. Well organized and efficient supervision of 
instruction. 

7. Centrally located demonstration schools. 

8. Teachers’ professional reading circles, and 
individual professional reading. 


The most effective of these factors for pro- 
moting the in-service training of elementary 
teachers has been the vacation normal school. 
During the long vacation period in 1932, 22.56 
per cent of the total teaching force attended 
vacation teacher training schools conducted 
by the Bureau of Education. Five of these 
teacher training centers were training centers 
for teachers in academic institutions; two 
were teacher training centers for teachers in 
vocational schools. During the 1931 long va- 
cation, there were 5,399 teachers enrolled in 
Bureau-operated vacation normal schools. 
During the summer sessions, the courses of- 
fered are those which especially meet the pro- 
fessional needs of elementary teachers whose 
attainments are low. Attendance at the sum- 
mer sessions is not compulsory for teachers, 
but many superintendents urge those of their 
teachers who need to build up their profes- 
sional background and improve their tech- 
nique, to attend. Thousands of the teachers 
who are only high school graduates, or high 
school undergraduates, avail themselves of 
this opportunity. 

Interclass observation by teachers, usually 
as teachers’ visiting days, is a means of pro- 
fessional growth which is used in a consider- 
able number of provinces. Young and inex- 
perienced teachers, and those who especially 
need professional training and development, 
are the ones most commonly assigned to in- 
terclass visitation. They visit classes in the 
subjects which they teach, or of the same 
grade to which they are assigned, and the 
principal or other supervisor who makes out 
their visiting schedule endeavors to have them 
see instructors of more than average ability. 
A written report of the work observed is fre- 
quently required, so that the superintendent 
or other supervisor may partially determine 
the value of the observational work to the one 
who observed. 

Provincial and district normal! institutes of 
one week in length are conducted for all new 
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teachers and for those whose work needs to 
be strengthened by professional study, lec- 
tures, and conferences. The provincial nor- 
mal institutes are usually held at the begin- 
ning of the school year in June; the district 
normal institutes are most often held during 
the middle of the school year. The profes- 
sional subjects are taught by the superin- 
tendent of schools of the province, the aca- 
demic and industrial supervisors connected 
with the superintendent’s office, and by the 
supervising teachers. Demonstration classes 
in primary and intermediate subjects are 
usually conducted in the normal institutes, 
followed by conferences with the teachers 
whose work was observed. 

Weekly conferences on Saturday mornings, 
or semimonthly conferences are held in those 
divisions where travel conditions permit, and 
where an intensive program of professional 
improvement is being carried on. These con- 
ferences are conducted for all the elementary 
teachers and principals of a supervising dis- 
trict, and are under the leadership of the su- 
pervising teacher of the district. Spontaneity 
of participation is encouraged in these 
conferences. 

In many provinces, faculty meetings are 
held at regular intervals in the larger schools. 
In these meetings methods of teaching, meth- 
ods of testing, and other problems of teaching 
are brought up for discussion and analysis. 
In the largest central schools, these meetings 
are often departmental. 

The importance of planned and carefully 
conducted supervision is recognized in the 
Bureau. The academic supervisor and the in- 
dustrial supervisor attached to each superin- 
tendent’s office give most of their time to the 
direct supervision of instruction, and each 
principal is expected to supervise one or more 
classroom periods each day. The supervising 
teachers and superintendents give as much 
time as possible, aside from administrative 
and other duties, to the supervision of instruc- 
tion. Visiting supervisors are also sent out 
from the Manila office. 

The organization of central demonstration 
schools in the various provinces for promoting 
the in-service professional growth of elemen- 
tary teachers is rapidly becoming recognized 
as one of the most important factors in the 
teacher improvement program of the Bureau. 
The centrally located demonstration school is 
conducted, as a rule, during the first six 
months of the school year. Elementary teach- 
ers attend for one week, in accordance with a 
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schedule prepared by their superintendent. 
At the close of classes each day, conferences 
are held by the demonstration teachers with 
the observing teachers, during which the 
demonstrations are analyzed and discussed. 
All teachers and officials of the Bureau of 
Education are encouraged to devote as much 
time as possible to professional reading, both 
in books and in current educational journals, 
as a means of improving their instructional, 
supervisory, and administrative work. In 
many elementary schools, and also in the sec- 
ondary schools, professional reading circles 
are organized for the purpose of carrying out 
this objective. The professional reading of 
members of the service received new empha- 
sis in 1928 by the publication of the Philippine 
Public Schools. This periodical, which is 
temporarily suspended due to insufficient 
funds to allow it to be continued, is devoted 
to the professional improvement of all teach- 
ers and officials in the service, and is published 
and distributed free of charge by the Bureau. 


ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES OF THE IN-SERVICE 
PROGRAM 


Through the continuance of the present pro- 


gram of in-service training, it is expected ulti- 
mately to achieve the following important 
objectives: 


1. Professional training for all elementary 
school teachers on at least the provincial normal 
school (secondary) level. 

2. Employment of as many graduates of the 
insular normal school (junior college level) as 
can be accommodated by the municipal appro- 
priations for teachers’ salaries. 

3. Advancement of the provincial normal 
schools to the level of the first two years of col- 
lege, with the curriculum consisting principally 
of professional courses and with graduation from 
an approved secondary course a prerequisite for 
entrance. 

4. Concentration of the normal-training activi- 
ties of the present provincial high schools in 
centrally located and well-equipped regional 
normal schools having strong faculties, and the 
closing of normal courses now offered in a num- 
ber of the provincial high schools. 


STUDIES IN TEACHER TRAINING IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


As a means of surveying the present condi- 
tion of teacher training in the Philippine Is- 
lands, of analyzing the needs, and as a basis 
for the formation of Bureau policies regarding 
the in-service, and the pre-service training of 
teachers, the following studies were com- 
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pleted during the school years 1930-1931, and 
1931-1932: 


1. A Survey of the Location of the Present Va. 
cation Normal Schools, With a View Toward 
Equalizing the Opportunity for Attendance at 
Vacation Normal Classes. 

2. A Study of the Professional Improvement of 
Teachers in the Philippine Islands. 

3. A Study of the Extent to Which the Regional 
Normal Schools Are Giving Teacher Training to 
Young People From Surrounding Provinces, as 
Well as Training Young People From Their Own 
Province as Teachers; and to Determine How 
These Schools Can Serve More Efficiently as 
Regional Normal Schools. 

4. Some Factors Affecting the Employment of 
Provincial Normal Graduates, and the Effect of 
Provincial, and Philippine Normal Graduates Up- 
on Division Teacher Turn-Over, and Upon Effi- 
ciency of Instruction. 

5. An Activity Analysis of the Work of the 
Supervising Teacher in the Philippine Islands, 
With a Tentative Proposed Curriculum for the 
Training of Elementary School Supervisors. 





A Teacher-Preparation Program 
(Continued from page 105) 


finally, in the senior year, practice teaching 
in the field of a student’s choice. 

Special university requirements for all 
curricula and special curriculum require- 
ments are placed in a third group, and con- 
tent courses to the extent of 60 to 72 credits, 
in a 120-hour curriculum, round out a stu- 
dent’s program. 

Less freedom of choice is given in the 
curriculum preparing teachers for elemen- 
tary school teaching than in that designed to 
prepare students for positions in secondary 
schools. A definite program of study is out- 
lined, allowing only four hours of electives, 
but giving a broad training in the content 
fields of English, social studies, and science, 
and some background, sufficient for a teacher 
of the elementary grades, in such fields as 
geography, mathematics, music, and _ art. 
The secondary school curriculum provides 
for the free election of a major and two 
minor fields of study, but definitely pre- 
scribes, in addition to the professional sub- 
jects required, a course in public speaking; 
English, 14 hours; social studies, six hours; 
and natural science, eight hours. 

In substance, these curricula have been in 
vogue prior to this year. The major changes 
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A Century of Progress Dramatized 


N CHICAGO’S lake front the stage is 

being rapidly set for the 1933 World’s 
Fair—A Century of Progress Exposition. 
Many vast and unique buildings covering 
acres of ground are already standing. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have already 
passed through the gates. The laboratories 
and workshops of the world are preparing 
exhibits and attractions that will be remem- 
bered years after the Exposition is over. 

As an example of the support which the 
Exposition has already attracted to itself, the 
following summary of facts may be inter- 
esting. 

Great industries have already contracted 
to spend more than $4,500,000 for exhibit 
space or for the erection of special buildings. 
Concessionaries have contracted for various 
services in the sum of about $4,500,000. 
Forty-two states of the Union have pledged 
more than $2,000,000 for participation. The 
United States government will be represent- 
ed by a special building and exhibits for 
which Congress has appropriated $1,000,000. 
Sixteen foreign nations have indicated their 
intention of participating in the Exposition. 
The Exposition is adequately financed by a 
$10,000,000 bond issue underwritten by lead- 
ing Chicago citizens. 

As this is written, six months before the 
formal opening day, June 1, 1933, three great 
activities are among the most important in 
the preparations for the 1933 World’s Fair. 
They are: 1—The building program; 2—The 
preparation of exhibits; 3—The development 
of amusements and the provisions for the con- 
venience, comfort and safety of the millions 
of visitors who will throng the Exposition 
grounds. 

A many-million-dollar building program 
that will add many new structures to those al- 
ready standing is under way. This program 
is being scheduled so that every building will 
be completed by opening day and every ex- 
hibit in its place and functioning. 

Every major exhibit building which the 
Exposition itself will build has been started. 
The construction of a number of special 
exhibit buildings to be erected by private 
and public interests has likewise been under- 
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taken. In addition, plans for the construc- 
tion of other special buildings have been com- 
pleted and the schedule called for the com- 
mencement of building operations on them 
by November 15. Structures already com- 
pleted, approaching completion or under con- 
struction are: The Agricultural Building; 
the Dairy Building; the Electrical Building; 
the Communications Building; Hall of Social 
Science; five pavilions of the General Ex- 
hibits Group; the Administration Building; 
the Hall of Science; the Golden Pavilion of 
Jehol, a replica of China’s finest Lama 
temple; the Johns-Manville Building; th’: 
Lincoln Group; old Fort Dearborn; the Gen- 
eral Motors Building; the Federal Building; 
the Travel and Transport Building and 
Dome; the Southern Cypress Manufacturers 
Building; the Chrysler Building; the Sears, 
Roebuck Building; the Twelfth Street En- 
trance; the Home Planning Hall; the Illinois 
Host Building; the Terrazzo Esplanade ap- 
proaching the Adler Planetarium; the Hall 
of the States; the Enchanted Island, or chil- 
dren’s fairyland; the Sixteenth Street 
Bridge; the Twenty-third Street Bridge; the 
“Sky Ride”; the Maya Temple; the Horticul- 
tural Building. 

Moreover, general utilities have already 
been constructed or are provided for under 
contract as follows: the water supply sys- 
tem; the construction of roads and paths; 
sanitary sewers and pumping station; storm 
sewers; bridges; landscaping; fences; sculp- 
tures; illumination; painting and other items. 

In addition, provisions have been com- 
pleted for the Firestone Building, the eight 
exhibit houses in the Home and Industrial 
Arts Exhibit; and the structure to house the 
Pageant of Travel. 

In the scheme of exhibits some significant 
departures are being made. More than 300 
of the greatest corporations and industrial as- 
sociations have contracted for exhibit space 
or for special buildings and are developing 
their exhibit plans. Soon the first of the ex- 
hibits will begin to be assembled in the vari- 
ous buildings. Other great industrial inter- 
ests will be among the exhibitors, as the sale 
of exhibit space progresses. The list of in- 
dustrial exhibitors already assured and the 
products and processes they will display re- 
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veal scores of interesting contrasts. The ex- 
hibitors are striving for novelty in their ex- 
hibits, for ideas that will attract public atten- 
tion and hold it. 

A new type of exhibiting was adopted in 
which the emphasis is on motion and anima- 
tion and where processes of manufacture are 
displayed instead of inert finished products. 
The present age is interested in movement 
and animation. The sponsors of a Century 
of Progress took that into consideration in 
developing this new plan of exhibits. Wher- 
ever possible, there will be moving displays 
showing products being actually made. 

Thus visitors, instead of seeing row on row 
of automobiles, will see automobiles being 
made, from the start of the assembly line un- 
til the machines are driven off under their 
own power. They will see articles of cloth- 
ing fabricated on machines that have almost 
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trical devices being manufactured; they will 
see how steel is fabricated; how electrica] 
power is generated. Instead of seeing inapij- 
mate displays of precious jewels, they will be 
taken down into a mine and shown the proe- 
ess of recovering such gems from the ore to 
the finished product. There will be moving 
displays showing the development of modern 
rail transportation. 

The story of science will be portrayed in 
a thrilling manner under a plan of exhibits 
worked out in cooperation with the National 
Research Council and leading universities, 
museums and scientific institutions. The ex- 
hibits will interest the onlookers as well as 
giving them a scientifically authentic under- 
standing of the subjects presented. 

An example of how producers of wearing 
apparel will dramatize their exhibits, and 
stress motion, animation and processes of 
fabrication is found in the display plans of 


human skill. They will see everyday elec- 








Architect’s rendering of the Hall of States and the Federal Building of Chicago’s 1933 World's Fair 
—A Century of Progress International Exposition—the construction of which has already been under- 
taken on Northerly Island. The buildings will be erected in juxtaposition, to symbolize the essential 
unity of the federal and state governments. 

The Hall of States which will house exhibits of the various states and territories, will be a great 
horseshoe shaped structure, two stories high, 500 feet across at the base and with its two arms 500 feet 
long and 140 feet wide at the widest point. 

The open part of the horseshoe will face west and enclose a court, landscaped and containing 4 
sunken garden with a triangular pool. Opening on this court will be entrances to the various state 
and territorial exhibits. 

Across the base of the horseshoe will extend the Federal Building, housing exhibits of the United 
States government. This building will be 620 feet long by 300 feet wide, with a rotunda seventy feet 
in diameter and surmounted by a 75-foot dome, rising from its center. Arranged around this dome will 
be three 150-foot towers, triangular in section, representing the three branches of government—admin- 


istrative, legislative and executive. 
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the Phoenix Hosiery Company. The in- 
tricacies of hosiery making for men, women 
and children will be dramatized for visitors 
to this exhibit, by means of machines and 
devices in actual operation. 

The foregoing are examples of the types of 
exhibits that a few of the exhibitors at A Cen- 
tury of Progress will present. There are 
hundreds of exhibitors and the variety and 
unique quality of other exhibits will equal 
that of those already described. With ex- 
hibits such as this being planned and devel- 
oped, it is increasingly evident that the exhib- 
itor who presents the most eye-catching and 
attention-inviting exhibit will reap the great- 
est advantages. 

In the development of concessions, fifty dif- 
ferent concessionaries are already represent- 
ed. The concessions range from the $940,000 
Sky Ride, which will carry passengers in 
rocket cars suspended from cables over the 
Fair Grounds hundreds of feet in the air, to 
concessions for red hot and popcorn stands. 

They include a system of motor bus trans- 
portation, restaurants, Chicago Hollywood, 
launches and rides on the lagoons, Enchanted 
Island, the Abraham Lincoln replicas and a 
score of shows and thrill rides, including the 
sensational “Flying Turns,” for which a con- 
tract was recently signed. The comfort, con- 
venience, safety and recreation of visitors to 
the Exposition are the determining factors 
governing the concessions. 


~ * * * 


In the Social Science field, outdoor and in- 
door exhibits will combine to dramatize a 
complete story of Social Science and will 
trace the life of man from earliest times to 
the present. This entire area covers several 
acres. Groups of Indians will be shown liv- 
ing their native lives as closely as possible. 
Striking exhibits of the earthworks of the 
Mound Builders will be exhibited. The 
Indian exhibit will culminate in the reproduc- 
tion of one of the great Maya buildings of 
Yucatan—the Monjas, or Nunnery of Uxmal 
—which shows the architectural develop- 
ment of the period at its best. The indoor 
exhibits will be housed in the Hall of Social 
Science which is situated between the Fed- 
eral and States Group and the Communica- 
tions Building. It is connected with the Hall 
of Science by a bridge across the lagoon. 
Thus the visitor will pass from the natural 
to the social sciences in logical fashion. 

Just inside the entrance to the Hall of 


Social Science a central exhibit—the Ameri- 
can family—sets the keynote for the drama- 
tized stories of education and social work. 
The changing family life and its social inter- 
relations will be depicted in periods. Near- 
by begins the story of anthropology, the first 
exhibit of which is a huge relief map showing 
the nine culture areas of North America. A 
device of traveling lights will help the ob- 
server to study and understand the growth 
and development of cultures. Other exhibits 
will follow until the observer is led into the 
field of history and in turn to the exhibits in 
psychology, sociology, and on to statistics, eco- 
nomics, and political science. 

The next set of exhibits starts with the 
portrayal of the colonial community and then 
in a series of pictures, dioramas and motion 
pictures, the visitor will watch the develop- 
ment of a great urban community, the City 
of Chicago. 

In the section on education the general 
theme of the changing family will be the 
starting point and the development of the 
American School in response to American 
needs will be shown. The newer develop- 
ments in education will be exhibited with the 
assistance of a group of progressive schools. 
They will show the new attitude toward the 
individual child, the new emphasis on self- 
expression instead of mere preparation, and 
the attempt to substitute living experience 
wherever possible for book learning. The 
presentation of the development of women’s 
colleges and the growth of universities will 
be among the significant exhibits and will 
portray a continuous story of the advance in 
higher education. 

The emphasis, in education, is the experi- 
ence necessary to citizens of the future; in 
the field of social work, the exhibits are more 
concerned with taking care of the present 
problems produced by a rapidly changing 
environment. Ample space is reserved for 
special aspects of all basic materials, for ex- 
ample, visual education and radio education 
will show how new devices are used to en- 
hance the educational process, adding in a 
vivid way space and time to the ordinary 
senses of the average individual. 

In every department of its activities, A 
Century of Progress Exposition is working at 
high tempo—working toward the opening 
day, June 1, 1933. Then when the visitors 
begin passing through the gates they will find 
a World’s Fair complete and ready in every 
detail. 
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ABEL J. McALLISTER 
March 1, 1875—December 10, 1932 


How fleeting and uncertain is life and how 
swift the messenger of death! One hour ina 
conference planning for the safety and wel- 
fare of others and the next crossing the bar 
into the great beyond; so it was with our 
brother, Abel J. McAllister, known, respect- 
ed, and loved for his good works throughout 
our whole fraternity. Death came upon him 
swiftly as he entered the door to his office on 
his return from a luncheon engagement 
where he, with his son, Franklin, had dis- 
cussed the plans of the Greater Chicago 
Traffic Safety Commission with the sponsor 
of that commission. 

Phi Delta Kappa is indebted to him as the 
father of The Phi Delta Kappan and as the 
editor for ten years, 1914-24; as National Sec- 
retary, 1920-24, during the period of recon- 
struction; and as National Treasurer, 1924-26. 
He loved the fraternity and served it devoted- 
ly and unselfishly. His was a life in which 
research, service, and leadership were moti- 
vating ideals. 

Those who knew him best knew of a per- 
sonal thoughtfulness of others and of a kind- 
ly consideration for those with whom he 
worked. He was generous in judgments of 
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others and untiring as champion of the right, 
Whatever his hand and mind and hear 
touched felt the impress of a man of integ- 
rity, of character, and of worthy purpose. 

A short time after the death of my ow) 
father in September, Brother McAllister gaye 
me a poem which he had written for me in 
memory of my father. It was inspired by the 
memory of his own father and it was written 
as his own expression of sympathy. The 
poem is so much an expression of the brother 
we have known that we pass it on in his 
memory. 


DAD 


He did not pass away— 

Only the house is gone; 

The temple where he dwelt— 
His real self lives on. 


His spirit, now set free 
From narrow walls of clay, 
Serves as a beacon light 
Of my own life each day. 


The hearts of thousands more 

Are blest by his great soul; 

He counsels them and points the way 
To life’s most worth while goal. 





AN EMERGENCY SERVICE 


Does a sufficient demand exist at this time 
for an emergency service to the unemployed 
among our membership? It is very evident 
that vacancies are few in number and that 
those seeking positions are far more numer- 
ous. Would those whose business it is to fill 
vacancies be interested in such a service as 
we may be able to render? Would those 
who seek positions be interested in using the 
service which we propose to inaugurate if 
the demand justifies? These are questions 
which we present to you, the employer and 
the unemployed. If there is evidence of a 
lack of interest, the project will not be at- 
tempted. 

On page 124 of this issue of The Phi Delta 
Kappan we are presenting our proposal for 
rendering an emergency service. Please re- 
fer to it and write us your reaction. If you 
can suggest improvements in the service 
which will not be inconsistent with the limi- 
tations under which we find ourselves, we 
shall be pleased to give them consideration. 

Phi Delta Kappa has no intention of becom- 
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ing an employment agency in any sense of 
the term. We cannot make recommenda- 
tions and we cannot extend our service be- 
yond that proposed, namely that we serve 
merely as a disinterested medium of contact. 
The undertaking is temporary in character 
and should be thought of as an expedient 
emergency measure. We are not certain 
that it is a desired service or, even if it is de- 
sired, that it will be of any real value. That 
must be determined. 

For the present, any service which we ren- 
der will be free of cost to the membership. 
Similar service rendered by other organiza- 
tions to their members seems to be on a small 
fee basis. Needless to say, however, those 
who wish to avail themselves of the service 
must conform to the published standards as 
any variation in favor of one would be unfair 
to others. We shall assume no obligations 
either in behalf of employers or employees. 





WRITE FOR CASH AND CREDIT 


It will be to the credit of yourself and your 
fraternity, and incidentally it may restore the 
jingle to your pocket, if you will write an 
essay for The American Scholar, the quarterly 


journal published by Phi Beta Kappa for all 
interested in intellectual life. 

The essay should consist of about 2,000 
words on any subject of general interest to 
educated readers. It should be scholarly but 
not technical, and must be well written. All 
essays accepted by the editorial board of The 
American Scholar will be printed as main 
articles with the name of the author’s college 
and fraternity indicated, and an honorarium 
of $25 will be paid the author. The Phi Delta 
Kappan will have the privilege of reprinting 
any such article and of publishing any essay 
which The American Scholar finds unsuited to 
itsuse. Your essay should reach the editor of 
The American Scholar, 145 West 55th Street, 
New York, N. Y., by the end of March. 

The American Scholar is now in its second 
year. The editor reports that Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote: “Congratulations on the latest 
issue of The American Scholar. You are mak- 
ing an extraordinarily good and useful quar- 
terly.” Bruce Barton characteristically re- 
marked of The American Scholar: “As I told 
you last year, I didn’t think you could; but 
you have.” 

Other readers have written: “I certainly 
like the practical turn which most of the arti- 
cles in the recent issue take; the essay entitled 
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‘The Passing of American Individualism’ is 
worth an entire year’s subscription, and is a 
most timely and valuable contribution.” “The 
magazine is not technical, but it is scholarly 
—thoroughly well informed as to what is dis- 
cussed, besides putting it out in clear lan- 
guage, with no trace of time-serving or propa- 
ganda No thinking man, confused 
frequently by the fogs and unbased assertions 
characteristic of today’s press and political 
spell-bindery, can get along without your val- 
uable quarterly.” “So far I think you have 
confounded the critics who predicted a stodgy, 
self-satisfied publication. I’ve found good 
sense and good writing in every issue so far.” 

This new publication has fully justified its 
existence in its first year of production. It fits 
into a place hitherto unfilled and promises to 
become one of the outstanding publications 
among our journals, devoted as it is to the best 
in American scholarship yet without limit as 
to the field of subject matter which it may pre- 
sent. The membership of Phi Delta Kappa 
should find it stimulating, helpful, and broad- 
ening; a worthy cultural contribution. 

The following list of subjects of articles 
which have appeared may suggest the nature 
of your own essay: “Can the U. S. A. Flout 
Spanish-American Sentiment,” “Washington, 
Capitalism, and Nationalism,” “The Nature of 
Man,” “Reparations and War Debts,” “The 
Passing of American Individualism,” “Thomas 
Jefferson as a Classical Scholar,” “The Phi- 
losophy of Bolshevism,” “A New Day for 
Scholarship,” and “The Fraternity and 
Scholarship.” 

It: would be better, of course, if you could 
see a copy of the magazine before writing. In- 
quire at your library for it or of your profes- 
sors, particularly Phi Beta Kappa members. 
A single copy may be ordered from the above 
address for 50 cents. 

Your essay may concern the contribution of 
the fraternity to scholarship or education, or 
may be a paper prepared for class work or 
other purposes, if it has not been published. 
Care should be taken not to plagiarize. It 
would be well to get a professor’s criticism be- 
fore sending in your manuscript. 

Whether you are a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa or not does not matter, for The Amer- 
ican Scholar asks only that the material be 
good and interesting. Neither is its circula- 
tion restricted to members. Since this offer 
has been made to the membership of all frater- 
nities, it is hoped that the scholarship stand- 
ing of our fraternity will be worthily upheld. 
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STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR HicH ScHoo. BvuILp- 
tncs. N. L. Engelhardt. Published by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 161 pages. 


This is the third in a series of standards for 
school buildings produced in the Department 
of Educational Administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Such standards 
as have been included in this new volume on 
Junior High School Buildings cannot be the 
product of one mind nor of one group in so- 
ciety. They necessarily come from the think- 
ing of many persons in all of the fields allied 
to the problem to which the standards should 
be applied. Teachers, principals, supervisors, 
superintendents, school-board members, col- 
lege workers in school administration, build- 
ing and landscape architects, and their im- 
mediate associates in planning and construc- 
tion have all contributed to the development 
and projection of these standards. The stu- 
dents, who have worked with the author in 
the analysis of this field and in the consolida- 
tion of judgments on various aspects of the 
work, have had access to all of the educational 
and architectural literature which has been 
written concerning junior high schools and 
junior high school buildings. 

During the years which will follow the pub- 
lication of these standards, a process of evolu- 
tion of standards will take place. It is to be 
hoped that those who use this document for 
the construction of buildings will be stimu- 
lated to a consideration of every phase of jun- 
ior high school building planning. The edu- 
cator and the architect, working jointly in the 
development of the junior high school build- 
ing which will fit the present as well as the 
future needs of our society, will of necessity 
make further contributions to the develop- 
ment of these standards. It is, therefore, de- 
sirable that standards like these should be 
thought of as fitting a limited period of years 
of societal development and that revisions of 
this document appear at frequent intervals. 

Quotations from various books and reports 
have been utilized at the beginning of many 
subdivisions of these standards. These quota- 
tions are taken largely from workers on the 
development of the junior high school and 


ee 


from reports that concern themselves with the 
definite needs of junior high school pupils, 
These direct references to the educational 
background of junior high school organiza- 
tion and studies should »e very helpful to 
those who are planning the structure in which 
the educational program is to be advanced, 
The standards are presented on the assump- 
tion that the program of public education can 
be advanced in part through the improvement 
of schoolhousing. The economic interests of 
our society are promoted when children com- 
ing from all types of homes and all conditions 
of society meet in a schoolhouse where living 
conditions are superior and wherein children 
form ideals which can carry over into future 
living.—N. L. Engelhardt, Beta 211. 


Coacuinc Hico ScuHoot ATHLETICS. Wm. G. 
Campbell and R. K. Reed. Published by 
C. C. Crawford, University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles, California, 1932. 207 
pages. 


The major aim of this book is to supply 
coaches with material which may be used in 
an effort to elevate the general tone of ath- 
letics to a much higher plane than that upon 
which it now stands. The rapid development 
of high school athletics, the present popularity 
of sports, and the newness of the whole phys- 
ical education movement have forced a num- 
ber of problems upon the coach which he is 
often unprepared to solve. 

One chapter deals with “The Place and 
Value of Athletics in Education.” Other chap- 
ters are devoted to “The Development of 
Good Sportsmanship,” “The Promotion of 
Team Spirit,” and the avoidance of “Ineligi- 
bility.” One portion of the volume treats the 
matters of “Financing and Organizing the De- 
partment of Athletics and Physical Educa- 
tion.” Still other sections are given over to 
ways and means of “Giving the School a Good 
Name in Athletics,” and to methods of “Im- 
proving the Condition of Interscholastic Ath- 
letics.” There are numerous books on the 
market which deal with the techniques of 
playing different games, but there are prac- 
tically none which deal with these very im- 
portant problems. 
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In an effort to guarantee the usefulness of 
the problems presented, the authors asked a 
large number of experienced coaches to list 
the various problems which they had faced 
during their coaching careers. After these va- 
rious difficulties had been grouped under a 
number of common headings, the same pro- 
cedure was followed in gathering solutions 
for the problems suggested. Although the 
material has been prepared in a usable and 
well-organized manner, it was gathered from 
a variety of sources, and it attempts to supply 
worthwhile information to coaches on all 
levels. 

The educational values of athletics have 
been stressed, and no effort has been spared to 
provide material for accomplishing some of 
the finer purposes outlined for the sports pro- 
gram.—Wm. G. Campbell, Alpha Epsilon 176. 


From Homer To HELEN Ketter. Richard Slay- 
ton French, Principal, California School for 
the Blind, Lecturer in Education, Univer- 
sity of California. New York, 1932, The 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
xvi and 298 pages. 


This work, which deals primarily with the 
education of the blind, is the outgrowth of a 
quarter of a century of educational and ad- 
ministrative activity and of both intensive and 
extensive studies on the part of the author. 
As a novice teacher in 1907 in the California 
School for the Deaf and the Blind he could 
find no adequate guidance from older instruc- 
tors or in literary form. He searched in vain 
the then extant books, pamphlets and period- 
ical literature in English and could find little 
but statistics, sentimentality and opinion in 
varying combination. He fared somewhat 
better when he looked into French and Ger- 
man sources. It was his determination to sup- 
ply teachers and social workers interested in 
the blind with a compact and yet comprehen- 
sive introductory book that sent him on his 
long search and gave him the courage to per- 
severe until a publisher was found and the 
manuscript was in the hands of the printer. 

The title implies not simply the long and in- 
teresting historical succession but a great so- 
cial transition from isolated cases of self-help- 
fulness and general beggary to the most con- 
summate product of modern scientific educa- 
tion. Miss Keller most graciously lent her 
name, saying that she felt honored to be in 
such august company. There is little about 
either Homer or Helen Keller in the book but 
rather what lies between, from primitive grop- 
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ings to the full light of the present statement 
of problems and possibilities, with Miss Kel- 
ler standing both as product and prophecy; 
for it will take the world a long time to catch 
up with Helen Keller in both character and in- 
telligence, and in social vision. 

While the mechanics of education is nec- 
essarily stressed in any treatise on the blind, 
it is the author’s intent to show the funda- 
mental bearing of the economic and social set- 
ting and the even more vital importance of the 
spiritual values. While practically helpful to 
those immediately concerned this volume 
ought also to be an inspiration to all who have 
faith in social progress. It presents in read- 
able prose an epic of advance as fascinating 
in its way as the great verse epics of that bard 
of bards, the blind singer of ancient Hellas. 
—Richard S. French, Lambda 115. 


HeattH Srupres: Vol. I, Home and Commu- 
nity; Vol. II, Personal Health. Professor F. 
M. Gregg, Departments of Psychology and 
Education, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
and Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, School Phy- 
sician of Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Lecturer 
on Health Education in Teachers College. 
Published by World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


Health education in America has exhibited 
four stages of development that may be desig- 
nated as follows: 

(1) Anatomy and physiology—which were 
presented on a purely factual basis with little 
or no hygienic application. 

(2) Physiological and biological hygiene— 
in which factual information was presented 
regarding personal and community hygiene 
with a well organized physiological and bio- 
logical background. 

(3) Habit Hygiene, or “habitmania”— 
which represented a leap from stages one and 
two to the opposite extreme of romance and 
fancy and scorned any employment of tech- 
nical terminology. It was thought that if chil- 
dren were trained into correct health habits, 
somehow or other they would later either find 
out the reasons for those habits, or else they 
could get along just as well without knowing 
them. 

(4) Health Science—which is motivated on 
a psychological basis, that is, it is made com- 
pellingly interesting by its appeals to curios- 
ity, manipulation, imitation, play, collection, 
self-realization, and health adventure. 

The Gregg-Rowell two-book series for 
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health education in junior high schools pro- 
fesses to be an example of the latest stage of 
the development of health science. The work- 
ing principle of the authors has been, “Ex- 
perience first and books afterwards.” They 
set up three objectives: 

(1) To make the study of the body and its 
health compellingly interesting. 

(2) To provide strong motivation for ac- 
quiring health habits. 

(3) To meet the specific needs of pupils in 
early adolescence. 

The books are strictly inductive and dy- 
namic rather than deductive and static. The 
pupil is told to use simple apparatus largely of 
his own assembling and to do this, and this, 
and this, and then tell what he has learned. 
He is told in these books only those health 
facts and principles which he cannot easily 
find out for himself. 

The books abound in drawings and half- 
tones of simple apparatus in which pupils are 
a part of the picture. The introductory para- 
graphs in each Study of both books are de- 
signed to motivate the pursuit of the chapter 
topics. They often refer to the work of some 
great health pioneer, and this reference is 
usually accompanied by the picture of this 
hero and, if possible, the hero in action. Thus 
the books take advantage of the hero-wor- 
shipping inclinations of boys and girls in early 
youth. These health heroes represent many 
countries and the study about them helps to 
develop international mindedness in boys and 
girls. 

The contents of the books are organized 
around the actual interests and needs of early 
adolescents. For instance, in the book on per- 
sonal health, the opening chapter introduces 
the pupil to his present physical stature, pos- 
ture and make-up, and stimulates him to 
strive for improvements that seem to him to 
be desirable. The chapter takes full advan- 
tage of Dr. C. E. Turner’s discovery that the 
greatest motivater of health practices is the 
desire for physical growth. 

The book on Home and Community is a 
book on sanitation, and covers all the topics 
likely to be found in the current standard 
courses of study in health education for junior 
high schools. An attempt has been made to 
present the subject of immunity with excep- 
tional clearness and the pupil easily and natu- 
rally becomes a stout proponent of quaran- 
tine, vaccination and anti-toxic prophylactics. 

The books make especial provision for dif- 
ferences in pupil abilities and for the time that 
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can be given to the study of health in different 
schools. The last exercise in every Study in 
each of the books proposes Problems for Jn. 
vestigation that will lead the pupils who can 
undertake it to further experiment and re. 
search in books, pamphlets, and current maga- 
zines, and to undertake experimental projects, 

It is hardly claiming too much to say that 
few if any textbooks for use in public schools 
have undergone more rigid testing out before 
their final appearance. The senior author 
originally prepared a book for teachers, en- 
titled Hygiene as Nature Study, an outgrowth 
of his work as supervisor of health education 
in the Peru, Nebraska, State Teachers College 
Training School. He then offered what was 
probably the first course ever to have been 
given to teachers in the technique of health 
education. This was in 1917, and the book was 
followed by a book for teachers and pupils 
called Hygiene by Experiment, and consti- 
tuted an experimental edition used by 40 
teachers in as many schools, who were priv- 
ileged to use the books only on condition that 
they would report back criticisms from every 
angle. The manuscripts for the present books 
were written and rewritten at least four times 
after criticisms by editors in the office of the 
publisher and by the collaborating author. 
When they had reached the stage of galley 
proofs they were used in the senior author's 
classes in the technique of health education, 
and each experiment was worked out by the 
prospective teacher-students. Any lack of 
perspicuity or impracticability was thus 
ironed out, and the books went to their final 
page-proofing with many changes under the 
scrupulous care of the publisher’s editor, who 
exercised the same rigid exactitude with the 
skillful artists, professional printers, and ex- 
pert book binders. Thus was a new book 
added to the list of “Books that apply the 
world’s knowledge to the world’s needs.” 
—F. M. Gregg, Omicron 160. 


EDUCATION AS A Sociat Force, As Illustrated 
by a Study of the Teacher-Training Pro- 
gram in Nova Scotia. M. V. Marshall. Pub- 
lished by Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 190 pages. 


The problem of this study is to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the existing teacher-training 
program in providing trained leaders for serv- 
ice in the public schools of the province. It 
deals not only with the technicalities of plant, 
staff, curricula, etc., but also with the func- 
tions of teachers as contributors to social wel- 
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fare and progress. In an area where the com- 
munities in the main are small and the popu- 
lation still predominately rural there is a need 
and an opportunity for the school to play a 
forceful part in meeting the educational and 
cultural needs of its constituency. 

The book falls into three parts: the outlin- 
ing of criteria, the analysis and evaluation of 
specific training provisions, and constructive 
proposals. An introduction gives a brief his- 
torical summary and a bibliography of the 
sources of data is appended. 

The criteria which are set up for judging a 
teacher-training program are derived from a 
study of the theory of education and its func- 
tion in a democratic society and from a brief 
study of prevailing and past practice in a num- 
ber of the leading countries of the world. The 
discussion is condensed, being little more than 
the development of a point of view through a 
brief statement of principles, supported and 
illustrated by instances in the practice of dif- 
ferent countries. These principles are group- 
ed into three chapters: those arising from the 
nature of the educative process, those derived 
from the relationship of the teacher’s work 
to its social setting, and those concerning 


the specific features of the teacher-training 
program. 

Description and analyses of training agen- 
cies are combined with evaluation in the sec- 


ond part. The basis of evaluation is the cri- 
teria which were set forth and the social set- 
ting of the schools. An outline of significant 
factors in this social setting forms the first 
chapter in Part II. Training agencies are pro- 
vided by the province and by the local col- 
leges and universities. Each of these is stud- 
ied under the headings of: purpose and scope, 
financial support, the plant and equipment, 
the staff, the student body, the curriculum, 
methods of teaching, practice teaching, extra- 
curricular activities, and the spirit of the 
school. A chapter is also given to study of 
the provisions existing to further the growth 
of teachers in service. 

The constructive proposals deal with the 
whole program from its purpose and scope to 
details of organization. The attempt is made 
to be consistent with both theoretical de- 
mands and factors in the local situation. 

Any contribution which the study may offer 
of wider applicability than its immediate lo- 
cale will probably be found in its illustration 
of the adjustment of educational institutions 
and activities, particularly those involving 
the preparation of teachers, as means by 
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which the life and spirit of the community 
may serve and be served. In so far as the data 
used are local the study pertains to a particu- 
lar locality; its method, principles and conclu- 
sions should have a more general significance. 
—M. V. Marshall, Iota 326. 


A GuieE To THEsIs WriTINnG. Paul R. Morrow 
and Willard O. Mishoff. Distributed by the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Peabody 
Hall, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
20 pages. 1932. 


The authors have endeavored to furnish a 
practical guide for the use of students in writ- 
ing theses and term papers. The product is 
based upon their own experience with gradu- 
ate and undergraduate students over a pe- 
riod of years. It is thought that the work will 
save time and energy for both students and 
instructors. 

The work is limited to essential matters of 
form, and is not concerned with methods of 
research. It is believed that all essential items 
of form for preparation of theses and term 
papers have been treated. 

The brevity of the guide invites use by stu- 
dents. A large work is frequently forbidding 
because of the time required to find what is 
wanted. All points are well illustrated. It is 
much easier for students to follow illustra- 
tions than directions.—Paul R. Morrow, Alpha 
Iota 73. 


Your Hearinc, How to Preserve and Aid It. 
Wendell C. Phillips, M.D., and Hugh Grant 
Rowell, M.D. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co., 1932. 232 pages. 


One authority has said that every hard-of- 
hearing person goes through hell. It is his 
fault or the fault of society if he remains there. 
Since there are, in the United States, about 
twenty million persons with impaired hearing 
and since about three million of these are chil- 
dren of school age, the authors felt that it was 
about time that someone presented the prob- 
lem to the popular mind in order to bring into 
major activity, as soon as possible, the next 
big item in the national health and welfare 
program. 

This book contains ample proof, first of all, 
that hearing impairment is a serious and un- 
necessary economic and social liability. Then 
it reveals that, while the physician can and 
does cure cases on occasion (in children 
only), the major remedial measures lie in the 
grasp of the educator. Education therefore, 
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far more than medicine, holds the key to a 
new world for the hard of hearing. 

The first part of the educational program is 
a widespread understanding of the hygiene 
of the auditory apparatus. The second part is 
early discovery of impairments and immedi- 
ate beginning of the betterment plan. Lip 
reading, once the exclusive right of the con- 
genitally deaf, is now recommended, as social 
insurance if nothing more, in cases of compar- 
atively mild hearing losses. The classroom 
teacher, in fact every person in contact with 
a hard-of-hearing individual must understand 
the philosophy and psychology resulting from 
the adventitious loss of a valued sense. Vo- 
cational guidance is indicated. “What shall 
be done about marriage?” is the title of one 
chapter. 

Phi Delta Kappans will find this book valu- 
able as a guide in planning modern hearing 
conservation programs in their schools, which 
are a part of sound procedure, even in these 
days, because of the saving in “repeaters.” To 
make the matter more personal, the brothers 
will also find help for themselves or their as- 
sociates, where even a modicum of hearing 
loss exists. 

As far as the authors know, this is the only 
book now available covering the field with 
unquestionable accuracy and authority both 
from a medical and educational point of view. 
The place in the Appleton Health Series, when 
offered, was accepted as, in itself, a tribute and 
compliment to the manuscript. 

It is the hope of the authors that many a Pil- 
grim through the Auditory Sloughs of De- 
spond will be helped by this book to a happier 
and more profitable New World for the Hard 
of Hearing.—Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D., Beta 
945. 


THE JOHNSON SPELLER. J. Freeman Guy, R. G. 
Jones, Clayton R. Wise. Published by The 
Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1932. Book I, 96 pages; Book II, 
160 pages; Teachers’ Manual, 88 pages. 


A new spelling text for grades one to eight, 
designed to incorporate all the better features 
found in modern spelling books was the aim 
of the authors in preparing this series. The 
Teachers’ Manual is a handbook treating of 
the philosophy and mechanics of spelling, de- 
scribing the basis of word selection and grad- 
ing, and outlining in detail the reeommended 
teaching methods and pupils’ study habits. 

The vocabulary consists of 4,168 words 
which were carefully selected by analyzing 
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the most authoritative studies of childhood 
and adult vocabularies, as well as the most up- 
to-date reading material for children in the 
grades. In all, 39 studies were used in mak. 
ing the selection. These 4,168 words cover ap. 
proximately 98.8 per cent of adult writing 
needs. 

Every effort has been expended to make the 
study attractive and stimulating to pupils, 
Intensive drill is combined with interesting 
competitive exercises in such a way as to put 
vividness and life into a subject that is too 
often mere drudgery. The expected result js 
eager application on the part of the pupil and 
rapid progress in the mastery of the words, 
All features of the method and text were ex- 
haustively tested through an experimental ed- 
ition used by a number of teachers over a pe- 
riod of several months. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the mastery 
of spelling. Related subjects such as compo- 
sition, language, writing, and the use of the 
dictionary are made to contribute to this pri- 
mary emphasis. The pupil’s attention is thus 
kept focused upon spelling alone throughout 
the course. 

The books have been attractively dressed 
by the publishers with excellent typography 
and illustrations in color. We offer them in 
the earnest hope that they may prove to be an 
effective vehicle for the presentation of this 
subject.—Clayton R. Wise, Alpha 165. 





A Teacher-Preparation Program 


(Continued from page 108) 


are to be found in the professional courses. 
While courses in education, naturally, have 
been required and some semblance of a 
unified program has been apparent in past 
years nothing nearly so definitely integrated 
as that now in force has heretofore been 
attempted. 

Whether or not the new program is supe 
rior to those which have gone before, time 
alone will tell. At least there have been 
changes and changes in many instances de 
noted progress. The program of the School 
of Education at the University of Pittsburgh 
is not being watched by those on the outside 
any more closely than by its own advocates. 
Whatever results from an appraisal, it can at 
least be said that refinement and improve- 
ments were attempted. Progress is assured 
under such circumstances, for it is not 
shackled by tradition. 





Factors Associated With Crime 


NOTE: The reader is cautioned that the fol- 
lowing statements are too brief to tell the 
whole story. He is referred to the complete 
study for qualifications and explanations of 
the effects of the factors enumerated. 


If those responsible for education are mate- 
rially to reduce the extent of crime, they must 
direct the efforts of the schools against the pre- 
disposing factors of lawbreaking. While edu- 
cators are cautioned not to reach hasty conclu- 
sions in regard to the causes of crime, the fol- 
lowing factors frequently associated with it 
suggest causal relationship. ' 

ILLITERACY. Statistics show that there are 
more illiterates in prison than in the general 
population, but this may indicate that the lit- 
erate are more successful in avoiding punish- 
ment. A study of 18,000 prisoners committed 
to prison in 1923 showed that about 11 per cent 
were illiterate. The census estimate of illiter- 
acy for the general population in 1923 was 7 
per cent. 

WeaLtH. The rapid increase of material 
wealth in the United States has been cited as 
a “cause” of fraud, robbery, murder, and less- 
er crimes. Apparently, however, the rela- 
tionship between the homicide rate and per 
capita wealth of the various states is negli- 
gible. No data are available to prove with 
finality that the existence of great wealth in- 
creases crime against property. 

Poverty. Clarence Darrow says that “most 
people are sent to jail because they are poor.” 
Poverty is so closely associated with lack of 
education, mental and physical defects, alco- 
holism, and other factors that the causative 
elements are not easily determined. 

Wortp War Errects. Statistics indicate 
very little increase in homicide since the 
World War, although the War may explain in 
part the increase of crimes against property. 

FrontTIER Spirit. Some historians associate 
lawlessness with the development of a young 
country. The theory is not supported by hom- 
icide rates in such new countries as Australia, 
Canada, and South Africa. 

PROHIBITION. The evidence is so controver- 
sial that it is impossible to conclude whether 


These notes are prepared by Belmont Farley, Gamma 
145, Assistant Director of the Division of Publications of 
the NEA, from Research Bulletin of the NEA, Vol. X, 
No. 4, September, 1932. 


or not prohibition has increased the amount 
of homicide and other serious crimes. 

ALCOHOL AND Drucs. According to Warden 
Lawes of Sing Sing, fewer than 10 per cent of 
the felons are “strictly alcoholic,” and fewer 
than 7 per cent have at any time been addicted 
to drugs. Alcohol seems to be closely associ- 
ated with homicide and other acts of violence. 

IMMIGRATION. The foreign-born, in general, 
are found to commit less crime, in proportion 
to their numbers of like age and sex, than the 
native-born. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. Unemployment is an im- 
portant causative factor in vagrancy and in 
crimes against property. Its influence on 
other offenses is comparatively slight. 

Types oF Occupations. Almost 99 per cent 
of all prisoners in Sing Sing have “come from 
poor homes and the common occupations.” 
There is relatively more larceny among mer- 
chants, salesmen, bankers, and brokers. 

Newspapers. Public officials seem to be- 
lieve that the newspapers encourage crime, 
though the evidence is “scanty and inconclu- 
sive” and largely opinion. 

ScHOOLS AND Epucation. A study of 500 
criminal careers report that 90 per cent had 
not gone beyond the eighth grade. Truancy 
is closely related to juvenile delinquency. 

Motion Pictures. The “movies” are fre- 
quently charged with suggesting crime. Pro- 
ducers point out that the newsreel, unlike the 
newspaper, never refers to current crimes. 

INTELLIGENCE. Good or superior intelli- 
gence, as well as mental defectiveness, is a fac- 
tor incrime. A study of prisoners in one state 
discloses 77.4 as the median IQ of all pris- 
oners. Embezzlers rate 103.75; forgers, 83.3. 
Those who were convicted of arson rank low- 
est with a median IQ of 73.3. Offenders for 
fraud, blackmail, counterfeiting, robbery, and 
stealing include a larger proportion of those 
of above-average intelligence. 





The N. E. A. will cooperate with the Office 
of Education on December 14 in a service to 
place a bronze plaque marking the school 
built in Alexandria, Va., by George Washing- 
ton in 1785. This is probably the oldest free 
school in continuous operation in the United 
States. A nation-wide hook-up will broadcast 
the event to listeners the country over. 
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ls High School Administration a Science? 


AKING into consideration the common 

administrative practices of principals in 

general, high school administration is not en- 
titled to be called a science.” 


CORRECTNESS OF THE FOREGOING STATEMENT 


The above statement is essentially correct. 
Although large numbers of well-trained high 
school principals administer their schools in a 
highly efficient and scientific fashion, the rank 
and file of them have not reduced the prin- 
cipalship to a science. Some reasons for hold- 
ing this view concerning the present status of 
high school administration are as follows. 

The brief history of the modern high school. 
Although the history of the principalship goes 
back several hundred years, the great modern 
high school is a product of little more than a 
generation. The problems of the principals of 
former years were very different from those 
faced by principals now. The old-time prin- 
cipal was primarily a teacher rather than an 


administrator. So, the contemporary high 


school principal has no heritage of experience. 
Now, the term “science” implies knowledge 
gained and verified by exact observation and 


correct thinking. It does not grow up over- 
night. It isa slow accumulation of experience. 
High school principals have been plunged in- 
to countless new problems so suddenly that 
they have not yet had time to develop a 
science and to provide for its dissemination 
among all members of the profession. 

The large number of small high schools. 
More than half of our high schools enroll less 
than one hundred pupils. In these small high 
schools, the principal is not only an adminis- 
trator, but a classroom teacher as well. Eik- 
enberry found that principals in high schools 
of less than one hundred enrollment gave 
more than half of their time to teaching.’ It is 
reasonable to assume that one cannot be a 
scientific administrator when his job is for the 
most part teaching rather than administrating. 

The average principal’s lack of preparation 
for the job. Scientists, whether in the field of 
the principalship or elsewhere, do not just 
happen. They are trained. Studies show that 


By Arthur E. Traxler, Zeta 401, Research Psychologist, 
The University High School, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

1. Eikenberry, D. H., “Status of the High School Prin- 
cipal,’’ Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1925, No. 24, p. 52. 


the average high school principal does not 
have an adequate background of training. 
Eikenberry found that the great majority of 
principals enter the principalship without 
specific training for the work to be done.? 

Unwise distribution of the principal’s time. 
The average high school principal spends his 
day as follows: inspecting building, 40 min- 
utes; supervising study, 40 to 60 minutes: 
teaching, 90 minutes; detention period, 40 
minutes; routine office work, 60 minutes; sey- 
eral other duties, 30 minutes each.’ It re- 
quires little inspection of these figures to show 
that the principal is giving much too large a 
part of his time to duties which are not ad- 
ministrative. He has not learned to budget 
his time between managerial, professional and 
social duties. 

Initiative often not located in the principal. 
“Evidence on the location of initiative for a 
wide variety of administrative and supervi- 
sory activities discloses deplorable hesitancy 
in many systems to make the high school prin- 
cipal responsible for anything other than 
minor or clerical duties.”* Many high school 
principals are only slightly superior to high 
salaried clerks. Certainly there can be little 
advancement in the science of high school ad- 
ministration until principals are endowed 
with significant responsibilities. 


THE PROCEDURES BY WHICH ADMINISTRATION 
Micut BEcoME A SCIENCE 


In the first place, the principal must be the 
real head of his school. This is the sine qua 
non of scientific administration. No proce- 
dure for training the principal will be effective 
unless he is empowered with the authority to 
put into effect the scientific practices which 
have been found to be desirable. Further- 
more, he should be regarded as an administra- 
tor rather than a teacher and should be re- 
lieved of most or all of his teaching duties. 

In the second place, the principal must rea- 
lize the necessity for planning his work ahead 
of time. The principal who is also a scientist 
anticipates most of his major problems and so 
is prepared to meet them when they arise. 

In the third place, the principal must take 


2. Eikenberry, op. cit., p. 62. 

3. From notes taken on a lecture by W. C. Reavis, 
University of Chicago. 

4. Koos, L. V., The High School Principal, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1924. 
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PRESSING PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


advantage of that ever growing body of scien- 
tific literature which may be utilized in deal- 
ing with problems of high school administra- 
tion. He must build up a library of this kind 
and take the time to familiarize himself with 
it, In the main, this literature will be educa- 
tional, but the principal should not forget that 
the business world and the fields of psy- 
chology, sociology and economics likewise 
have valuable contributions to make to the 
science of school administration. 

Fourth, the principal must be a research 
worker in his own school. He must carry on 
scientific studies of his own and he must initi- 
ate other studies among the members of his 
staff. A scientist must be in possession of the 
facts in a situation before he can draw conclu- 
sions and make recommendations. The only 
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person capable of gathering the important 
facts about a high school is the principal. 

Fifth, the principal must learn to apply tech- 
niques of reasoned analysis to his problems. 
Possession of facts is basic to scientific admin- 
istration, but it is not enough. The principal 
must train himself to utilize these facts. He 
must learn to reason from the facts until he 
has thought through a situation. 

Finally, the principal must assure his pro- 
fessional growth through regular periods of 
study in a good graduate school. We live in 
an age when all sciences are forging ahead 
rapidly. This is especially true of the science 
of education. It is only by systematic study 
that the principal can keep abreast of the 
times and can utilize these new developments 
in the scientific administration of his school. 


Pressing Problems in Education 


NE of the cardinal principles of Phi Delta 
Kappa is leadership in education. Prob- 

ably at no time has there been a greater need 
for intelligent, courageous leadership than 


now. Education along with all other social ef- 
fort is on trial. 

The plight of the Chicago teachers has re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity. The teachers 
of Atlantic City failed to receive pay for the 
last two months of their service in 1931-32 and 
there is grave doubt of their receiving any pay 
for the year of 1932-33. The schools of Day- 
ton, Ohio, are running on a half-day basis in 
the grades and high school classes meet three 
days a week. 

In our own state the problem of maintaining 
a reasonably efficient program of education is 
becoming serious. The call of strong leader- 
ship in education is to provide for the reduc- 
tion of school expenditures with the least 
harm to the pupil. All educational leaders, 
most of them taxpayers, are sympathetic with 
the plight of the average citizen. They realize 
that school costs must be reduced. 

The first obligation of educational leader- 
ship is to unselfishly protect the rights of the 
boys and girls of our respective communities. 
This means that education should not be made 
to bear a disproportionate share of the reduc- 
tion burden. In reducing public expenses 
there are probably many items that should 
be dispensed with, before the schools are 
hampered. 

In reducing educational costs the values of 


the various courses and activities of the school 
must be carefully considered. Apparently 
some of the so-called “frills” are worth more 
to the pupil than some of the traditional 
“solids.” 

There is immediate need for the centraliza- 
tion of the organization of state education, 
thus avoiding temporary and wasteful proce- 
dures and the excessive multiplication of 
school officials with considerable authority 
and too little responsibility. Out of this cen- 
tralization there must rise a more equitable 
distribution of school support. 

New and more equitable sources of revenue 
must be found, not to increase costs but to 
partially fill in the deficits. There is an im- 
perative need for the reorganization and co- 
ordination of higher education in this state 
(North Dakota) in the interests of economy 
and efficiency. The maintenance of reason- 
able salary scales and a rational system of 
teacher selection, at a time of intensive com- 
petition needs to be developed. 

Plans of organization whereby larger 
groups can be taught, project and contract as- 
signments made, correspondence and radio 
instruction developed, may also be necessary 
in these times of distress. 

Let us work courageously, unselfishly, and 
persistently to maintain and bring about the 
best educational opportunities possible for the 
safety and honor of the next generation.—J. V. 
Breitwieser, Alphal. (Reprinted from Alpha 
Theta News Letter, November, 1932.) 





The Field Organization in Indiana 


HE members of Alpha Chapter have been 

convinced for a number of years that the 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity could not accom- 
plish its greatest possibilities until the five 
hundred members in Indiana were united for 
a common purpose. 

As a force in determining the policies and 
principles of education in the State, the frater- 
nity often found its efforts futile for there was 
no “Unity of Effort” on the part of the mem- 
bership in carrying out a State-wide program 
dedicated to the fulfillment of the pledges of 
“Service, Leadership, and Research.” This 
could not be done by the individual member, 
however great his zeal, determination, and 
allegiance to the ideals of his fraternity. 

The solution of the problem could be had 
only through an organization that would en- 
able the membership to gather in centers 
throughout the State for the purpose of dis- 
cussing and solving their common problems. 


PERFECTING THE STATE ORGANIZATION 


This situation was met by the members of 
Alpha Chapter when they gathered on the 
campus of Indiana University for the 1932 
summer session. At the first meeting, follow- 
ing an animated and earnest discussion, a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare plans for a 
State organization. 

This committee of three members and the 
faculty advisor promptly applied themselves 
to their task and worked out a tentative organ- 
ization subject to the approval of the chapter, 
and the proposed plan was accepted with but 
little modification. 

In brief, the State was divided into twelve 
districts, each centering around a city, -uni- 
versity or training institution. Each district 
was to be known as a “Field Service Center.” 
Care was taken, however, that no district had 
too few members and that distance would not 
prove a burden on any in attending the meet- 
ings planned for each district. 

To inaugurate the movement an organizing 
chairman was appointed in each district to 
call the members together to perfect a perma- 
nent organization. In order that no initial dif- 


By Allen T. Hamilton, Alpha 426, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Bloomington Public Schools, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Brother Hamilton is the chairman of 
the State-wide organization of Phi Delta Kappa and as 
such is largely responsible for the successful operation 
of the undertaking.—Editor. 


ficulty be created, this chairman was selected 
after wide consultation with his fellow mem. 
bers, for he must not only be a leader, but he 
must hold the confidence of his associates, 
The last step in the program was the ap- 
pointment of a State Chairman who acted as 
the representative of Alpha Chapter in eo. 
ordinating the work in all the twelve districts. 


Some LEADERS IN THE MOVEMENT 


Every Phi Delta Kappan in Indiana de- 
serves credit for the success of this movement 
thus far, but the names of all cannot be given 
and an attempt shall be made at the difficult 
task of selecting a few. 

Much credit is due the original committee, 
and especially should mention be made of Mr. 
Charles McCullough, Principal of Union City, 
Indiana, High School; and Mr. Archie Keene, 
Professor of Public Speaking at Detroit 
University. 

All the professors in the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Indiana, contributed di- 
rectly to this movement, but particular men- 
tion should be made of the work of Dr. Willard 
W. Patty. During the six years he has been 
on the campus of Indiana University, his en- 
thusiasm in behalf of Phi Delta Kappa and his 
deep convictions as to its possibilities, have 
done much to mold and foster the sentiment 
that makes this present program possible. 

Along with those to whom special recogni- 
tion goes, there should be mentioned the 
names of our chapter officers, Frederick G. 
Neel, president; Philip Eskew, vice-president; 
and Guy L. Foster, secretary. 

Great as the acknowledgment may be to the 
earnest men previously mentioned, equal 
credit goes to the district chairmen and their 
loyal brothers in the field who have created 
the active district organizations. 

These Chairmen are: 


. Lewis F. Witham 

. Frank E. Allen 

. E.S. Eyster 

. F. Stanton Galey 

. Prof. W. E. Wagoner 
. R. E. Cavanaugh 


THE SUCCESS OF THE MOVEMENT 


The justification of the movement is found 
in its success for there was immediately form 
ed in each of the twelve districts a functioning 
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7. Harold Crater 

8. Frederick G. Neel 

9. Dr. J. R. Shannon 
10. Maurice Turner 
11. H. B. Vorgang 

12. Prof. Homer Humke 
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THE FIELD ORGANIZATION IN INDIANA 


organization. Twelve meetings were held 
throughout the State during the first six weeks 
following September 15. The significance of 
this is seen when we realize that these meet- 
ings involved some 500 members who met and 
as one district president said: “To discuss and 
take action on some pressing problems.” 

Certainly if so much can be done in six 
weeks, the future holds great promise for the 
fulfillment of the Phi Delta Kappa pledge of 
Service and Leadership to the boys and girls, 
the young women and young men of Indiana 
through not only maintaining high standards 
of instructions, economical administration of 
her schools, but in carrying to the people the 
fundamental importance of supporting public 
education on every level. 

As a final word, it should be said that a com- 
mittee consisting of some of the strongest men 
in the fraternity is now working in coopera- 
tion with the several district chairmen, to de- 
velop a series of problems as program mate- 
rial to be used simultaneously if expedient, in 
every district throughout the year. In this 
way it is hoped to make Phi Delta Kappa a 
positive factor in developing an educational 
program for Indiana and in protecting the 
educational interests of our boys and girls in 
the crisis that has arisen out of the current 
economic depression. 





The Call to Chicago 


The next summer meeting of the N. E. A. 
will be held in Chicago July 1-7, 1933, in the 
midst of the celebration of A Century of 


Progress. The attendance will probably sur- 
pass all previous records because of the 
double attraction of the N. E. A. and the 
World’s Fair, both to be held on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, the front yard of Chicago. 

Phi Delta Kappa is planning a dinner meet- 
ing for Wednesday evening, July 5, at the 
Hamilton Club of Chicago. The Nu Alumni 
Chapter has assumed responsibility for the 
arrangements and they assure us of a social 
occasion and a program of unusual interest. 

It is not too early to begin making your 
plans for attendance, including your hotel 
reservation or a reservation in the home of a 
friend or relative. There is no doubt that 
Chicago entertainment facilities will be taxed 
to the limit. Visitors may rest assured that 
the hospitality of Chicago will be extended in 
every possible way. 


Ten Babies—One Boy! 


Cyrus D. Mean, University of California 


The Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of California boasts of the largest num- 
ber of new babies, recent arrivals, of any sim- 
ilar department, school, or college in the wide, 
wide world. Six babies, all girls, have arrived 
in the homes of the following six families with- 
in less than two years: 

Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus D. Mead—Martha Jane 
Mead—Date of Birth: March 12, 1930. 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Hockett—Mary Eliza- 
beth Hockett—Date of Birth: April 29, 1930. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Ruch—Arlysle Carolyn 
Ruch—Date of Birth: January 23, 1931. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther C. Gilbert—Demmon 
Alison Gilbert—Date of Birth: October 10, 
1931. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Hughes—Muriel Irene 
Hughes—Date of Birth: October 27, 1931. 

Mr. and Mrs. Noel Keys—Carol Keys—Date 
of Birth: February 18, 1932. 

All are first babies, excepting one, and all 
are daughters of Phi Delta Kappans. Not to 
be outshown by the more staid and dignified 
members of the faculty, several men on gradu- 
ate work, also Phi Delta Kappans, became 
ambitious and the secretary of Lambda Chap 
ter has just notified me that three more charm- 
ing young ladies have arrived: 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Loofbourow—Ann Wade 
Loofbourow—Date of Birth: September 11, 
1931. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Wood—Patricia Anne 
Wood—Date of Birth: October 2, 1931. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Haydis—Nancy Ster- 
ling Haydis—Date of Birth: May 5, 1932. 

The Department boasts of quite a number 
of older Phi Delta Kappan offspring. The first 
boy, however, above this array of girls, is John 
Mallary, son of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mal- 
lary, born on January 12, 1928. When they all 
reach the Campus, John, it seems, is going to 
be very much in demand for the next dance! 

Some of the men who are taking their re- 
sponsibilities more seriously are proposing 
an exclusive nursery-experimental school. 
Others less seriously minded are suggesting: 
“When Better Babies are Built—California 
will Build Them.” 


P. S. And just as we thought Old Mr. Status Quo 
had returned to the job, the Lambda Secretary was in 
formed of the following: 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Orth—Richard Charles Orth— 
Date of Birth: November 28, 1931. 





A Proposed Employment Service 


HI DELTA KAPPA proposes to begin a 

new service to those of its membership 
who either seek employment or who would 
seek the right man to employ, providing, 
however, that there is a sufficient demand for 
the service. In this connection, the reader 
is referred to a statement which appears as 
an editorial in this issue of The Phi Delta 
Kappan, page 112. Read this statement and 
the editorial statement carefully and then 
write your letter of comment to the Editor 
of The Phi Delta Kappan, especially if you 
are one who might benefit by the service. 

First of all, we propose to use a limited 
space in The Phi Delta Kappan in which to 
publish the statements of those of our mem- 
bers who are unemployed and who seek to 
be found through the medium of this service 
section of this magazine. 

Second, we propose to publish such state- 
ments as may be submitted by our unem- 
ployed members exactly as these statements 
are submitted, except that we reserve the 
right to abbreviate whenever possible. No 
statement may exceed 75 words in length, in- 
cluding address or other identification. 

Third, there will be no order of preference. 
Statements will appear in alphabetical order 
according to the name of the one who sup- 
plies the statement. 

Fourth, statements submitted should, with- 
in the space limit, include data on pro- 
fessional qualifications, experience, relevant 
personal points, and an indication of the kind 
of position desired. The statement must 
also include the name and address of the ap- 
plicant or a key address to the national office 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The key address will 
be supplied by the editor of the magazine if 
requested by the applicant. 

Fifth, members using this service must 
pledge themselves to notify the national of- 
fice of the acceptance of any appointment 
whether as a result of a contact established 
by this magazine or otherwise. 

Sixth, members availing themselves of the 
service must agree to pay promptly any tele- 
graphic or other expense incurred in their 
behalf by the national office. They must also 
agree to accept telegraphic communications 
sent collect. 

Seventh, a repeat notice in the magazine 


will be run only upon request. If space lim- 
itations are exhausted, the editor reserves 
the right to repeat by reference to previous 
issue. 

Eighth, this service is offered only to those 
who are unemployed in a professional capac- 
ity. It is understood that occasional tem- 
porary employment without a staff assign- 
ment does not constitute employment in the 
sense here used. 

Other regulations may be imposed as ex- 
perience may warrant. 

The following is an illustration (fictitious) 
of an acceptable notice for publication. 

1. Young man, married; M.A. in Science 
at U. of Mich.; Ph.D. in Education at Stan- 
ford, 1931. Twelve years’ experience; teach- 
er of science, high school principal, superin- 
tendent in small city, and normal school 
instructor. Desire position in Normal School 
or College, preferably in Department of Ed- 
ucation. Publications chiefly in field of 
methods and measurement of achievement 
in science at high school level. If interested, 
write Stanford U. or John Paul James, 124 
XYZ Street, Philayork, Ill. (Or—If inter- 
ested, write No. 1, December, Care of The 
Phi Delta Kappan.) 


SUGGESTED CONTENT OF APPLICA- 
TION FOR A SERVICE ITEM IN 
MAGAZINE 


Address communication to: Editor, Serv- 
ice Section, The Phi Delta Kappan, 1180 East 
63rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

1. Statement about yourself, duration of 
unemployment, etc., not for publication. 

2. Statement for publication, so indicated, 
in keeping with the standards set forth, care- 
fully prepared and edited so that no further 
editing may be necessary—the exact copy 
as you wish it to appear. (See illustration.) 

3. Statement of agreements: (This is re- 
quired of you) I agree to the conditions and 
regulations as set forth in The Phi Delta 
Kappan, December, 1932, and specifically I 
pledge myself as follows: 

a. To notify the national office of Phi 
Delta Kappa promptly on acceptance of any 
appointment, regardless of whether it is se- 
cured through contact established by this 
service or not. 
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b. To pay promptly any telegraphic or 
other expense incurred in my behalf by the 
national office of Phi Delta Kappa. I also 


agree to accept any telegraphic communica- 
tions which may be sent to me collect. 

c. To supply promptly any information re- 
quested by a prospective employer, either 
directly or through a service bureau which 
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has my credentials on file (for example, the 
University placement service). 

d. That I am at present unemployed in a 
professional capacity. 


Member of 
Address 


With Twenty-one Alumni Chapters 


AtpHa—San Francisco, Carl A. Anderson, 
Secretary, 92 Brentwood Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, California. The chapter meets on the 
frst Saturday evening of each calendar 
month except the summer months of June, 
July, and August. The meetings are held at 
6:00 p.m. at the Y. M. C. A. The members 
have dinner together preceding the meeting. 
Some interesting reports of investigations as 
well as other discussions of educational 
topics and problems have featured these 
meetings. President R. F. Gray is to be com- 
mended for having planned some excellent 
meetings. Among others we have had the 
following speakers during the year: Dr. 
Frank W. Hart of the University of Cali- 
fornia reported an investigation of what high 
school pupils think of their teachers; Dr. 
Charles E. Rugh of the University of Califor- 
nia reported on the progress made by the 
National Commission for the Study of Char- 
acter Education; President MacQuarrie of 
San Jose State Teachers College gave a talk 
on the junior college; Dr. Percy E. Davidson 
of Stanford University discussed “The So- 
cial-Economic Background of Vocational 
Guidance and Training”; Dr. Fletcher Har- 
per Swift of the Uriversity of California 
discussed “The Proposed Constitutional 
Amendment for Property Tax Relief in Cal- 
ifornia.” The editor of the “News Letter” 
has been Charles J. Lamp, Moulder Build- 
ing, Page and Gough Streets, San Francisco. 
The average attendance at these meetings 
has been between forty and fifty. 

Beta—St. Louis, L. G. Osborn, Secretary, 
Rock Junior High School, East St. Louis, II- 
linois. The chapter’s regular meeting time 
ls the second Saturday night of each 
school month at 6:30 p.m. at the downtown 
Y.M.C. A. A fine opening meeting was held 


on September 17. Thirty-two members 
were present. The program, following a din- 
ner, consisted of a review of summer ex- 
periences by members and an address by 
Wilford M. Aiken, Director of the John Bur- 
roughs School, St. Louis, on “The Work of 
the Commission on Relation of School and 
College.” This commission was appointed 
two years ago by the Progressive Education 
Association. Mr. Aiken, a member of the 
chapter, is chairman of the commission. A 
round-table discussion followed his presen- 
tation of the subject. 

GamMa—Kansas, R. A. Fritz, Secretary, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. The chapter’s meetings are usually 
luncheon meetings held at the time and place 
of the district meetings of the State Teachers 
Association in November and the Council of 
Administration in February. 

Detta—Fresno, Walter G. Martin, Secre- 
tary, 2950 White Avenue, Fresno, California. 
The chapter meets at any chosen place on 
the third Saturday of each monih at 6:00. 
The dinners are followed by lectures upon 
topics of local and national interest, educa- 
tionally. Topics and problems arising in the 
field of education are brought into the 
discussion. 

Epstton—Los Angeles, F. H. Reinsch, Sec- 
retary, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, West Los Angeles, 
California. The chapter meets on the first 
Saturday evening of each month at 6:15 at 
the University Club, Sixth and Hope Streets, 
Los Angeles. 

ZetTaA—Detroit, M. E. Irwin, Secretary, 
1354 Broadway, Detroit, Michigan. The 
chapter has scheduled meetings for the fol- 
lowing dates during the current school year: 
October 24, December 2, January 20, Febru- 
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ary 17, March 17, April 21, and May 19. The 
meetings are held at 6:00 P.m. at various 
hotels in Detroit. 

Era—Santa Barbara, California, Samuel 
O. Welday, Secretary, 2117 Chapala Street, 
Santa Barbara, California. The chapter has 
no set date for meeting but the time is 6:30 
and the place is either Buellton, Santa Maria, 
or Santa Barbara. The secretary writes as 
follows concerning this year’s program: “We 
have had three most interesting and valu- 
able meetings this summer and fall. Dr. 
Leroy Stockton, La Jolla, California, was 
our guest speaker for two meetings. Dr. 
Andrew P. Hill, California State Department 
of Education, and President Clarence Phelps, 
Santa Barbara Teachers College, were 
speakers at our meeting last month. We are 
planning some wonderful meetings for this 
winter. We are putting on a campaign for 
new members to our chapter and also will 
urge all ‘Stray P.D.K.’ns’ in this vicinity to 
pay their chapter and national dues. Yes, 
this is some job, but it will help the cause 
more than any other thing we know about.” 

THeTA—Kansas City, Robert E. White, Sec- 
retary, 3525 Benton Boulevard, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Meetings of the chapter are held 
about the fifteenth of each month at 6:30 p.m. 
at a local hotel. 

Iotra—South Dakota, M. L. McCoy, Secre- 
tary, Lennox, South Dakota. The chapter 
meets annually at the time and place of the 
state teachers’ meeting. The place, of 
course, varies with the place of the state 
meeting. There is usually one breakfast and 
one night meeting. 

Kappa—Warrensburg, E. A. Collins, Sec- 
retary, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. Meetings are held in the 
homes of the chapter members at 6:30 P.M. 
the first Thursday in each month. 

LamspA—Colorado, W. F. Dyde, Secretary, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
The chapter meets semi-annually, at the fall 
meeting of the Colorado Educational Associ- 
ation in Denver, and at the spring School and 
College Conference at Boulder. 

Mu—Muncie, W. E. Wagoner, Secretary, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana. The chapter meets at 6:15 p.m. on the 
second Tuesday of each month at Ball State 
Teachers College. The chapter also holds 
“call meetings” whenever the college has 
visitors or guests who can spare time for a 
round-table discussion. The meeting of Oc- 


tober 11 was led by Principal R. H. Valentine 
of the Newcastle High School who spoke op 
the topic “Taxation and State School Syp- 
port of Education.” The topic for the meet. 
ing of November 8 was “Unemployment and 
Its Relation to Education.” Mr. John y. 
Maier, Principal of Longfellow School, 
Muncie, led the discussion. The topics for 
the remainder of the year are to be ap- 
nounced at the meeting of December 13, 

Nu—Chicago, W. H. Spurgin, Secretary, 
7855 South Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois, 
The chapter meets on the third Tuesday of 
each month at 6:00 p.m. at the Central 
Y. M. C. A., 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. At the first meeting of the year, 
October 18, seventy-one members and guests 
heard the Strayer Survey discussed. This 
was the largest meeting the chapter has ever 
had. On November 15, the chapter had as 
its speaker Dr. William S. Gray. Dr. Gray, 
who is in charge of teacher-training in the 
Department of Education of the University 
of Chicago, has been collaborating during 
the last two years with the presidents of sey- 
eral teacher-training institutions. He re 
ported on the activities of that group. Dr. 
Floyd W. Reeves, also of the University of 
Chicago, discussed some of his findings 
of the survey he is conducting at that 
institution. 

By reducing the price of the dinners and 
the annual dues, Nu Alumni chapter hopes 
to be able to carry on successfully through 
another year. The chapter is assuming the 
responsibility for the annual Phi Delta 
Kappa dinner held in connection with the 
summer N. E. A. meeting, which will be in 
Chicago this year. Plans have been made 
to hold the dinner on the evening of July 5 
at the Hamilton Club. 

X1—Sacramento, C. F. Muncy, Secretary, 
2110 G. Street, Sacramento, California. Meet: 
ings are held on the second Saturday of each 
month at 6:00 p.m. at the Wilson Confectau- 
rant, Sacramento. Each meeting includes é@ 
dinner, with good fellowship among the mem- 
bers, music provided by a special committee, 
a review of some research project, provided 
by a research committee, and a professional 
address. At the present time the programs 
are arranged by groups of members living it 
given communities within the territory. Last 
month the membership from Sacramento pre 
sented the program and next month a group 
from Chico will arrange the program. 
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Omicron—Kirksville, C. H. McClure, Secre- 
tary, N. E. Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. Meetings are held in the 
Reception Room of Kirk Auditorium at 7:30 
pm. on the first Tuesday of each month. The 
programs usually consist of reports of prog- 
ress on dissertations and other research work 
carried on by members. 

Pr—San Antonio, R. B. Reed, Secretary, 
Alamo Heights High School, San Antonio, 
Texas. The chapter meets on the third Wed- 
nesday of each month at the Milan Cafeteria, 
Travis Street, San Antonio, at 6:30 p.m. The 
meetings are devoted to professional topics. 
The chapter has announced the following 
program for the year: October 19, “Some 
Modern Trends in Education,” Felix Ullrich; 
November 16, “The Essentials of Public 
School Advertising,” Roy Knox; December 
21, “The Relation of the Junior College to Sec- 
ondary Education,” George Pickens and 
Bertram Harry; January 18, “Public School 
Taxation,” T. Guy Rogers; February 21, “Phi 
Delta Kappa’s Ideas and Ideals,” Thomas B. 
Portwood; March 21, “Plant Disease Studies,” 
Wallace Butler; April 18, “The Articulation of 
Social Science Between the Junior and Senior 
School,” L. Irvin Culpepper; May 16, Ladies’ 
Night. 

Rxo—Pittsburg, Ralph A. Fritz, Secretary, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. The chapter meets on the first Sat- 


urday of each month at 6:00 p.m. at the college 
cafeteria. 

Sicma—Oregon, H. H. Dirksen, Secretary, 
Washington Hotel, Portland, Oregon. The 
meetings are irregular except for the meeting 
at Christmas time in Portland. 

Tau—Salt Lake City, Philo T. Farnsworth, 
Secretary, 3212 South State Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The chapter has planned meet- 
ings for October 24, November 21, January 
15, April 1, and May 20, or approximately 
thereon, during each school year. 

UpsiLon—Milwaukee, Eben E. Born, Sec- 
retary, 2568 North 72nd Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The chapter meets five times 
during the year at 6:00 p.m. at the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School. A meeting was held 
in connection with the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting on November 3 at 6:00 P.M. 
at the Medford Hotel. 

Pui—Tulsa, Earl C. Denney, Secretary, 
Franklin School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. This is 
the youngest alumni chapter in the fraternity, 
having been installed on February 5, 1932. 
The chapter was organized to include the 
eastern half of the State of Oklahoma and 
recent reports show that its membership will 
soon reach 50. It plans to hold quarterly 
meetings. 


Note: Some of the above reports are very brief due 
to our inability to secure data from the chapters.— 
Editor. 


Office of Education Annual Report 


HE United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William John Cooper, Lambda 91, 
says in the annual report of the Federal Office 
of Education for the last fiscal year recently 
submitted to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, “As we begin another 
year we must face the fact that the present 
emergency bids fair to affect the Office of Ed- 
ucation adversely and seriously in its present 
efficiency, prestige, and future development.” 
The Office of Education is the branch of the 
Government service maintained by Congress 
as a National clearing house of educational in- 
formation, and it is now operating on an ap- 
propriation pared 34 per cent during the last 
fiscal year. “This is a serious matter in an of- 
fice as meagerly staffed as is this one, where 
the discharge of one specialist means also the 
closing out of service and research in a whole 


field of education,” the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation points out. 

In face of the small appropriation which the 
Federal Government contributes to the ad- 
vancement of education in the United States 
through the Office of Education have come in- 
creased demands for service, accentuated by 
economic conditions. “Incoming mail during 
the year totalled approximately 250,000 pieces, 
an increase of 30 per cent over five years 
ago,” the report to Secretary Wilbur shows. 

During the past year and since its establish- 
ment by Congress the Office of Education has 
“gathered facts about education in all its va- 
rious phases throughout the United States, 
and in foreign countries, disseminating such 
facts in order to assist people in the sev- 
eral States to establish more efficient school 
systems.” 
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“During the past year the problems investi- 
gated by the Office of Education staff have 
been of three major types: 1—Those arising 
out of the present economic situation as it af- 
fects education; 2—Those which may be term- 
ed status or descriptive studies of new and 
promising movements in education or of con- 
ditions for which there are frequent and ur- 
gent requests for information; and 3—Those 
periodic studies of various phases of educa- 
tion for which this office has long been con- 
sidered authority.” Replies to more than 
250,000 letters, 114 publications, exhibits at 
conventions, articles for periodicals, and 
School Life, official monthly journal, gave Of- 
fice-of-Education-collected facts to those who 
could make good use of them. 

Thousands of teachers, parents, students, 
laymen, local school administrators, college 
and university heads, State departments of 
education, research workers, journals, news- 
papers, State teacher associations, and other 
organizations are included among those 
served by the Office of Education during the 
last fiscal year. 

The report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to Secretary Wilbur tells of several Of- 
fice of Education services during the year: 


1. Completed the National Survey of Secon- 
dary Education, the first ever made (28 mono- 
graphs will report findings). 

2. Studies new problems arising in public school 
administration. 

3. Evaluated foreign education credentials from 
819 sources in 70 different political divisions (229 
more than were evaluated in the previous year). 

4. Supplied parents, schools, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, leaders of parents’ groups, leaders in 
National, State and local study and reading groups 
with facts to “help them in understanding their 
children and in dealing with problems of child 
training.” 

5. Studies “the relation of physique and phys- 
ical condition to intelligence and scholarship.” 

6. Staff members gave professional assistance 
to many groups, including the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs Education Committee, 
State departments of education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

7. Surveyed school buildings at the request 
of State and city educational authorities and 
studied school building problems common to all 
communities. 

8. Organized a service to collect important facts 
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on education of approximately 15,000,000 natiye 
peoples in outlying parts and continental Unite 
States, and for the dissemination of information 
collected. 

9. Supplied advice regarding the merging of jp. 
stitutions of higher learning in North Carolin 
and South Carolina. 

10. Cooperated with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in surveying educational opportuni. 
ties offered by counties of the Southern Appa. 
lachian Mountain region, and also collected jp. 
formation on the education of Spanish-speaking 
children in Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas. 

11. Collected statistics required by law. 


The Office of Education’s program of major 
educational surveys was affected by Govern. 
ment economy, the report points out. The 
National Survey of School Finance, begun as 
a four-year study July 1, 1931, was ended June 
30 this year when Congress did not appropri- 
ate funds for its continuance. One important 
part of the survey was continued a few 
months by a General Education Board grant 
through the American Council on Education. 
An appropriation reduction of $20,000 for the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
will curtail the adequate printing and distri- 
bution of information collected. 

Staff members of the Office, during the year, 
made a survey of public schools in Youngs. 
town, Ohio, “cooperated with States engaged 
in various steps of consolidation, 
assisted in the survey of higher education in 
Mississippi,” and evaluated the program of 
Georgetown, Del., demonstration school. The 
Office continued its series of homemaking edu- 
cation conferences, one of which was held in 
Amherst, Mass., and another in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Needed research in the homemaking 
education field was stimulated. Regional su 
pervisory conferences were sponsored. 

The Office of Education Library each month 
served more than 200 persons not on the reg- 
ular staff and 150 by inter-library loan. The 
library has 150,000 volumes, one of the largest 
collections of education books in the country. 
Information vital to 4,000,000 Negroes eligible 
for education was gathered, useful facts were 
given to schools providing educational facili- 
ties for children who deviate from the normal 
(a new specialist was provided in this field) 
and a survey was made of the use of tests in 
city schools throughout the United States. 





Directory of Chapters 


NORTHEAST DISTRICT 


HERBERT HARPER, District Representative, Murray 
Hill Industrial High School, New York, New York. 


Bera—Columbia University 
Garth H. Akridge, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Taera—Cornell University 
M. L. Hulse, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

lora—Harvard University 
Elmer . West, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

X1—University of Pittsburgh ; 
Theodore A. Siedle, Secretary, 210 State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ruo—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Room 54, Student Ac- 
tivities Building, New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York, New York. 

Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
Charles E. Sohl, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Atpxa Beta—University of Virginia 
Henry G. Acker, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 

Atpoa Era—Temple University 
Everett Townsend, Secretary, Box No. 141, Temple 
University, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

AtpHA Lamspa—Boston University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, 29 Exeter Street, 
School of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

AtpHa Pi—Rutgers University 
Robert Walker, Secretary, 


School of Education, 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
AtpHa RHO—Johns Hopkins University 

Walter Miller, Secretary, 3 East 25th Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, 914 
Fifteenth Street, Sacramento, California. 


Detra—Stanford University 
James H. McCammon, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stan 
ford University, California. 

Lamspa—University of California : 
Edward Ryce, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

Nvu—University of Washington 
F. F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Cur—University of Oregon 
A. B. Stillman, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

AtpHa GamMMA—State College of Washington 
George Theodorson, Secretary, Box No. 247, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 

Atpua Epstton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

AtpHa Zeta—University of Arizona 
O. K. Garretson, Secretary, Bin-A, University Sta- 
tion, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 

ALPHA Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Bertram A. Betts, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
E. A. COLLINS, District Representative, State Teachers 
ollege, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


GammMa—University of Missouri 
Charlies H. Butler, Secretary, 
School, Columbia, Missouri. 


University High 


Mu—uUniversity of Texas 
L. C. McDonald, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

Pst—Peabody College 
L. L. Gore, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

AvpHA ALpHA—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 49, Fac- 
ulty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

AtpHA Kappa—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

AtpHa X1—University of Alabama 
Wilbur T. Harris, Secretary, Care Dr. Paul W. 
Terry, School of Education, University, Alabama. 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


W. W. PATTY—District Representative, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


A.pHa—lIndiana University 
Guy L. Foster, Secretary, Science 36, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Zeta—University of Chicago 
Arthur E. Traxler, Secretary, 
School of Education, University 
cago, Illinois. 
Pi—University of Illinois 
Seyler, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
S1cma—Ohio State University 
Elmer B. Royer, Secretary, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Upstton—Northwestern University 
John Shank, Secretary, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Pur—University of Wisconsin 
H. Clifton Hutchins, Secretary, Box No. 183, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Omeca—University of Michigan 
Fred G. Walcott, Secretary, 4007 University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan. 
Avtpua TIotra—University of Cincinnati 
J. A. Woofter, Secretary, Campus Station, Box No. 1, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
AtepHa Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Faculty Exchange, 
of Chicago, Chi- 


Education Building, 
Ohio. 


CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 


H. C. KOCH, District Representative, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Epstton—University of Iowa 
Alvin W. Schindler, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Era—University of Minnesota 
S. E. Torsten Lund, Secretary, Room 208, Burton 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

Kappa—University of Kansas 


J. Garland Downum, Secretary, 117 Fraser 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Hall, 


Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 203, Social Science 
Building, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


AvpHa De_tta—Kansas State College 
W. H. Andrews, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
AvpHA THeETaA—University of North Dakota 
Walter M. Loomer, Secretary, Box No. 546, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
AtpHa Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Barton Meeker, Secretary, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 





ATTITUDE TOWARD PROGRESS 
IN EDUCATION 


We hear of “Project Curriculums,” “Units,” 
“Winnetka and Bronxville Techniques,” “Dalton 
Plans,” “Progressive Education” and “Activity 
Schools.” We wish to study and appraise all 
“new” educations. We try to understand. 


We are uninterested in labels, but we are con- 
cerned with terms and definitions which clarify 
thought. We wish to avoid “isms” and suspend 
judgment; but that shall not deter us from mo- 
tivating convictions. We will never unthinkingly 
propose a fad nor be always the first to accept 
the new; neither shall we be the last to utilize our 
intelligence and expend our energy in the interest 
of real educational advance. Intellectual power 
shall not be wasted upon transient enthusiasms. 
But legitimate interests once aroused, shall never 
languish. A mouthpiece for propagandists never; 
but devotion to childhood always! 


Alll social institutions tend to crystallize. Hence 
the need for certain and recurrent change. Schools 
must be continuously transformed or be discarded. 
Therefore, as responsible officers in an institution 
established for continuous service to the people, 
and being loyal to the high ideals of our pro- 
fession, we will ever discharge our obligations to 
youth by effecting modifications in class and 


school. 


—Harry S. Ganders, Dean of Teachers 
College, Syracuse University 





